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Only the wringerless ABC 
Spinner offers the dealer a 
washer that is TOTALLY 
DIFFERENT. Nota single 


Spinner feature is imitated 
in any of thecheap washers. 
The ABC dealer is free to 
conduct his own business, 


| Nn in his own way, at 
SPINNER c a a profit. 








The PORCELAIN Washer 





A sensation in ’27, an assured success in 
28, the Spinner will attain still greater 
heights of leadership in 1929. A 60,000 
sq. ft. factory addition, now nearing com- 
pletion, provides the facilities for further 
expansion that Spinner popularity has 
made necessary. In no similar period of 
time in our 20 years history have so many 
new dealers enrolled under the ABC ban- 
ner as in the last quarter of 1928. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, (Est. 1909), Peoria, Ill. 


ABC Washers 
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Cash in on &LeChnron’s Popularity! 


Here is a real opportunity for progressive merchants to sell a well-made necessity whose 

merit has created increasing popularity during the past four years. Sales—by dealers— A} 
have grown and grown and so have the dealers’ Telechron profits. You can profit just Ni 
as much as the others have—establish a Telechron department that will PAY Ni 


PROFITS and help sell items of your other departments. 
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The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 
ACCURATELY REGULATED FROM THE POWER STATION 
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WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
101 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 
In Canada: 

Canadian General Electric Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


= 
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Foreign Representative: 
International General Electrie Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y 











OXFORD 5214 | 


VICTORIA 324 


In addition to the merit of the © 
\ Telechron, this popularity has : 
been created by thousands of ‘ 
Telechron owners who have ex- 
‘ pressed their happy satisfac- 
tion; Coast to Coast radio 
broadcasting; extensive na- ttre. j 
tional advertising in Thr ™ j 
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The Literary Digest 
Good Housekeeping 
House and Garden 
Vogue 

Vanity Fair 

Time 

World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
National Geographic 
Town and Country 





WINDSOR : : . 
525 : BELLEVUE 526 





These are but eight of 
the many popular mod- 
els. Wire or write today 
for our latest catalogue 
illustrating and describ- : 
ing all the models. UNNRDON ODN —_ 453 ; 
hienassaaa: 
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History and a Promise 


N JANUARY, 1907, a new magazine of the chipmunk 
| Recs small size, soup bone paper, with a hand tied 

string, was presented to an unexpectant world. Although 
the era was rich in such magazines, there was a difference 
about this particular pamphlet in that it was devoted to the 
commercial problems of the electrical industry. It was 
called “Selling Juice.” Frank B. Rae, Jr., edited it, wrote 
most of the text and made the illustrations. The name 
was soon changed to “Selling Electricity” and the size of 
the magazine enlarged. Earl Whitehorne became associ- 
ated with the publication. Another change of name came in 
1912 to “Electrical Merchandise.” Rae was still chief editor 
and Whitehorne managing editor. Then in 1916 the publi- 
cation was purchased by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. And, in July of that year, issued under the present 
name Electrical Merchandising. 

After a short period under the editorship of Frederick M. 
Feiker, O. H. Caldwell became editor and under his charge 
the magazine made history during eventful years of electri- 
cal growth, the war, the contractor-dealer movement and the 
spread of industry co-operation. Mr. Caldwell was the edi- 
torial head of the publication until March, 1927, when on his 
appointment by President Coolidge to the Federal Radio 
Commission, he was granted leave of absence by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 


ROM the first year and throughout its life Earl White- 

horne has been actively contributing and associated with 
the editorial management of the magazine. Frank B. Rae, 
Jr., after an absence for a period from its pages, two years 
ago resumed the duties of a contributing editor, and is now 
actively associated in editorial production and purposes. 
S. J. Ryan is another writer and merchandiser who has con- 
tributed notably to the magazine in recent years, bringing to 
the electrical trade the matured experience of the department 
store executive. Mr. Ryan’s work has been of especial value 
to the electrical trade in setting standards for expense control 
and management toward the end of larger profits for the 
electrical merchant and distributor. 

At the present time, M. E. Herring is Publishing Director, 
Earl Whitehorne, Editorial Director, L. E. Moffatt, Manag- 
ing Editor and Horace A. Hunt, Business Manager. 

The Publishers and Editors of Electrical Merchandising 
look back with justifiable pride on a career of twenty-two 
years of useful service. Such a record, however, is not com- 
patible with an attitude of complacency. Much as has been 
accomplished, still more remains to be done and the problems 
of our field are never ending and ever changing. To aid the 
electrical trade in meeting new conditions and new difficulties 
as they come up, we pledge ourselves in 1929 not only to 
maintain, but to improve the high standard of helpfulness 
set by Electrical Merchandising throughout its history. 
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just as I taught her” + 


HOSE whose very lives are wrapt up in tone, who create tone, 
who worship tone, invariably turn to a Stromberg-Carlson as . 
their aid in judging from afar the tones they have created. There is Nothing Finer 


than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
Their crained musical sense cannot be deceived by over accentuations 


of any kind. They recognize that Stromberg-Carlson tone is actual 
tone, that every Stromberg-Carlson is a mirror which reflects what- 
ever degree of musical artistry is placed before a microphone. 


Nor are musical authorities unaware of the reasons for the trustworthy 
quality of Stromberg-Carlson tonal reproduction. They know that 
extra attention to detail, extra quality of materials, extra apparatus 
not thought necessary in purely commercial radio, safeguard the 


; No. 635 Stromberg-Carlson, 
purity of Stromberg-Carlson tone. 


Walnut Treasure Chest, (illus- 
trated above). Operates on 
A. C. Tubes. Price, 7185 
less tubes and Speaker 

Slightly — — and West 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MEG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. il casi 


There are All-Electric Stromberg-Carlson Receivers for alternating cur- 
rent areas, and for direct current areas, as well as Receivers operated 
with batteries—a complete line suitable to every dealer's patronage. 





MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
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Some lorats and | ENDENCIES 


issue of Electrical Merchandising are of unusual 
interest. They reveal not only totals but tendencies. 

The total sales show a marked increase over the pre- 
ceding year, and this increase was to be expected. It 
was mainly due to the growth of domestic electric refrig- 
erator sales, for this appliance, now so important to the 
electrical industry, not only shows a large increase in 
units sold, but an increase in average retail price. 

It is gratifying to note that ranges also show an in- 
crease in both units and dollar value. Sales are approx- 
imately 25 per cent larger. 

The ironing machine is another appliance which shows 
a large increase in units sold. Clearly the ironer, long 
recognized as of potential sales importance, is coming 
into its own. Sales practically doubled in the number 
of units. The dollar volume, however, increased only 20 
per cent. This decline in average retail price was due 
principally to the introduction of a successful ironer at 
a low price. It was also influenced by standard ironers 
sold at reduced prices for clearance. 

Clothes washer sales increased five per cent in number 
of units. The dollar volume can not be determined until 
after January 16, because the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will not release the figures on total retail value for 
the year until that time; but there is little doubt that the 
average price of washers will be under the 1927 figure. 

‘In contrast with this tendency toward lower prices in 
washers, it is instructive to note that vacuum cleaners 
show an increase in the average retail price. The average 
retail price for cleaners was $55 in 1928 against $49 in 
1927. This would indicate that the low priced vacuum 
cleaner has stabilized in volume far less than that of the 
high priced cleaners. Cleaners still have to be sold, and 
the cleaners at higher prices that provide a sufficient 
dollar margin to cover intensive sales work, are those 
that sold in greatest volume during the past year. 


, NHE figures on 1928 appliances published in this 


* * * 


HIS in future may also turn out to be the case with 

washing machines. There is, undoubtedly, a market 
for the lower priced washer. It gives the merchant the 
valuable element of price range and variety. It reaches 
a large purchasing class who want low-priced serviceable 
merchandise. But this does not mean that the lower- 
priced washer is going to supersede all machines selling 
at higher figures. We cannot afford to forget that it costs 


money to sell in the home and the dollar margin to cover 
this cost of selling can only be provided out of the selling 
price. Furthermore there is and always will be a large 
market for electrical merchandise at high as well as low 
price levels. 

The sales of still other devices illustrate this fact. 
Aluminum percolators show large sales totals for the 
year, and yet, higher priced plated copper percolators 
gained both in sales and in average price. Automatic 
toasters show heavy gains. The introduction of the 
automatic toaster some two years ago demonstrated that 
a large public would pay $12.50 for a toaster which 
offered them something more convenient. Again the 
automatic iron has been a success, and at prices sub- 
stantially double the prices of non-automatic irons of 
good and standard make. Also, we cannot overlook the 
fact that an outstanding success in the electrical refrig- 
erator field has been made by a machine which does not 
compete on a price level. 

In other words, price alone will not sell our electrical 
merchandise; there must be education, demonstration, 
persuasion. The dealer must have a margin. sufficient 
to cover the cost of this kind of selling and yield a profit. 
And this margin can only come from a correctly set and 
courageously sustained selling price. 


*k * x 


OMESTIC customers continue to grow. This year 

1,057,720 were added to the lines, giving us a total 
present market of 19,012,664 homes. Growth was well 
distributed. A close study of the figures shows propor- 
tionate increase in every state. 

Business conditions toward the close of the year are 
healthier on the profit side than during the first nine 
months. There is a greater tendency toward conserva- 
tive management and a more careful regard for expenses 
among electrical retailers. There is a marked tendency 
toward diversification among specialty dealers, making 
for greater stability and reduced expenses. There is 
also a growing diversity in the electrical appliance line. 

It was a checkered year, 1928, full of ups and downs. 
But the whole tendency very definitely up. With an 
enlarged and growing market and an enlarged and grow- 
ing line of basically useful devices, the electrical trade 
can confidently look forward in 1929 to greater pros- 
perity, more widely enjoyed than it has known in any 
past year. J 








W hat are the HOUSEWIVES—the CENTRAL STATION 


HE great merit of New Year is that it gives us a 
breathing spell. 


We need it. 
For three hundred and fifty-eight days we have been 


waging the battle of business. For fifty-one weeks we 
have stood up under the high explosives of powerful 
competition, the poison gas of unscrupulous competition, 
the machine-gunnery of better equipped competition, and 
finally the hand-to-hand, chin-to-chin scrapping and 
squabbling of plain mean competition. In the course of 
which we have given and taken enough Land-o’-Nod 
knocks to make Dempsey’s record look like a Sunday 
school deportment card. We're pretty well sick of it all, 
and it would be very easy for us to spend this New Year 
breathing spell in feeling sorry for ourselves. 

Don’t. 

Post mortems and alibis and self-pity get us nothing. 
What’s happened is in the book. Let’s close the book. 


56 





Wein the electrical trade — merchants, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, power com- 
pany executives—are business men, not 
clairvoyants. Let’s drop our local and 
long distance mind reading and ask our 
customers, our suppliers, our utilities, 
even our competitors, what they really 
think and why. 


HUDUUEVELAVENUAOEDADEOUODAUADEDEOOODEOAUODEOOUOOOOOEDONONENDOEOUODEDODOODOEOUODOUODEOEOOGEOOGENDEONDNDENOOUAOOONOONGNNNOADOOEDONEOOOUOOOONOOOOONOONOOGN 


Yet the book must be immediately re-opened to a 
fresh page. 

This 1929 is here, and it’s up to us to decide what 
we're going to do about it. 

Well, my suggestion is that we adopt for ourselves a 
slogan, that we paint this slogan on the wall, train a spot 
light on it, set it to music and instruct the stenog to recite 
it to us, like a litany, each morning through the year. 
The slogan I suggest is this: 


“In 1929, Let’s Ask *Em.” 
Maybe that’s a bit cryptic. What I’m getting at is this: 
We in the electrical trade—take us by and large—have 
got the notion that we know what the other fellow thinks, 


and we judge him by what we think he thinks whether 
he thinks what we think he thinks or not. 
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EXECUTIVES — the MANUFACTURERS puzzling about? 


By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 





What I propose is that we take a tall tumble to our- You may say that this was poor salesmanship. Granted. 
selves, that we realize that we don’t know so doggone The salesmen fumbled the chance for four nice orders 
much after all, and that a lot of the things we know because they thought they knew what was in these 
ain’t so. I propose, instead of running this electrical women’s minds. They didn’t know and they didn’t ask. 
merchandising business on a lot of imaginary and hopped- But that isn’t the half of it. 
up assumptions, that we get very busy and find out the The answers to this question were written down and 
truth about a few things—instead of setting ourselves compared with a series of nine newspaper advertisements 
up as local and long-distance mind-readers who can prepared by one of the leading electric range manufac- 
decipher folks’ thoughts as though their skulls were made turers and supplied to dealers and utility companies all 
of glass. I propose that in 1929 we ask ’em what, if over the country for use in range sales campaigns. Of 


anything, they really think, and why. the nine points about electric ranges which these four 
And then I propose that we operate on the facts as women wanted to know, the ads failed to answer six, 
found. gave obviously evasive and unsatisfactory answers to two, 
Frexample : and only one was answered squarely and convincingly. 
a It would cost more than a thousand dollars to publish this 


LITTLE personal investigation was made recently series of nine ads in one newspaper in a city the size of 
among an even dozen middle class housewives in a_ Pittsburgh, and the money would be wasted, for these 


middle class city in the Middle West. ads failed miserably to tell what women want to know 
“Would you like to own some electrical appliance?’ about ranges. They said nothing which would lead the 
was asked. women over the border line that separates “desire” from 
It was something of a shock when four of the dozen “purchase.” 
replied that they were interested in electric ranges. Why? 
“Well, why don’t you buy a range?” was the second Simply because this manufacturer assumed that he 
question. knew what was in the housewives’ minds. 
Nine different answers to this question were given by He didn’t know and he didn’t ask. 
the four women. All were sensible and indicated that the That’s why I say—‘“‘In 1929, Let’s Ask ’Em.” 
women had given a good deal of intelligent thought to the x ok Ok 
question of purchasing a range. They had apparently 
talked to salesmen, but hadn’t bought because their doubts Even sadder, as a lost opportunity, was the situation 
had not been satisfied. with respect to electric refrigerators. 
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Five of these twelve women interviewed wanted re- 
frigerators—and when I say “wanted” I mean that they’d 
sign on a dotted line today if their doubts were satisfied. 
They have the price and the desire. These five women 
among them had seven questions to ask regarding 
mechanical refrigeration, all perfectly logical and sen- 
sible questions. 

Just to check on the sales arguments put forth by deal- 
ers, central stations and manufacturers who advertise 
their refrigerators presumably for sale, we examined the 
first twenty ads on this appliance sent in by our clipping 
bureau. No selection of the ads was made; we took the 
first twenty that came to hand: they advertised six dif- 
ferent makes of machine and were published in nine 
different states from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

Of these twenty ads, three answered two of our ques- 
tions, six answered one question, five stalled around and 
tried to sidestep (which is a darned sight worse than not 
answering at all), and six did not touch any question 
which these housewives asked—in other words, just about 
one percent of their opportunities were realized: ninety- 
nine per cent were muffed. 

Why? 

Because the dealers and utility companies and manu- 
facturers who paid approximately eight hundred dollars 
for publishing these twenty ads shot their wads without 
knowing what was in the housewives’ minds. 

What shall we do about it? 

“Tn 1929, Let’s Ask Em.” 


* * * 


OW I switch off rather violently from this subject 
of selling and take up the matter of intra-industry 
relations. 

It was your reporter’s duty recently to cover a situa- 
tion where a central station and the rest of the electrical 
merchandising trade were somewhat at loggerheads re- 
garding selling policies and practices. 

The utility stated its case to us in very simple language 
and without visible heat. They said, in effect, that when 
they went into the retailing of the particular appliance 
under discussion, the whole trade was in a state of chaos. 
Gyps, fakirs and fly-by-nights were operating like mos- 
quitoes in the Dismal Swamp—they stung everybody. 
The utility got into the game partly for profit and partly 
because they realized that unless somebody assumed lead- 
ership and batted the hornswogglers into line or out of 
the business the public authorities would be taking a hand 
in the mess. That would hurt everybody. 

So they stocked up, established a reasonable selling 
code, and asked all the legitimate dealers to join them in 
a program designed to put the business on a solid and 
profitable basis. 

Did they get co-operation? 

They did not. 

The dealers sat back and figured out just what the 
utility fellows had in their minds. They said to them- 
selves, “These plutocrats are about to run us up an alley. 
They will take the hats, shirts, shoes and sox off of us 
and we'll be lucky to keep our pants. Whatever they ask 
us to do, we’ll do the opposite.” 

Which they did. 

And the result was as merry a war as we’ve had since 
Armistice Day, 1918—until the utility fellas sunk their 
heel in a few of the dealers’ unprotected pans and took the 
play away from them by sheer force. 

After which there was a meeting. 

“Lissen, boys,” said the utility manager, “what we want 


58 


is less grief and more profit,” after which he carefully 
outlined his program and asked them all to suggest 
changes and improvements. The result was that—after 
the season was gone and they’d all lost money—they 
suddenly discovered that the utility really had been work- 
ing for the general good. 

They lost a season’s profits—why ? 

Because they had decided in advance of evidence what 
the utility had in its mind to do, and they laid out a 
grief-sired, profitless program in consequence. 

How are we going to minimize such foolishness in 
future? 

Well, I have one suggestion— 

“Tn 1929, Let’s Ask ’Em.” 


* * * 


T HAS been this writer’s privilege, during several 

years, to examine the statements of quite a num- 
ber of electrical merchants. Some of these statements 
would paralyze quicksilver. Among the things we always 
note particularly is the relation between net receivables 
and total assets, for when a merchant lets his outstanding 
accounts grow heavy he is beckoning the sheriff. 

As a general proposition we found that dealer’s ac- 
counts and notes receivable were about twice what a 
hard-boiled banker would call safe. So long as the sun 
shone and there was only a gentle breeze from the south, 
this condition was not serious, but let the clouds gather 
and a nor’west wind begin to blow and Mr. Dealer with 
the hefty book-accounts would be piled up on a lee shore. 
Whenever we’d point this out to the dealer he would 
admit that “collections are rotten right now” but a little 
pressing generally revealed that it wasn’t collections 
which were rotten, but collecting. The over-extended 
dealers didn’t bother too much about cash so long as the 
statement looked fair. ses! 

Let me tell you a personal story. 

Some years ago the writer of these lines was doing 
quite a little jag of business among central stations, and 
as everybody knows, at that time some central stations 
had a good natured but guileful way of letting their 
creditors hold the sack for sixty or ninety days extra. 
Because they had money, they kept it. You’d be sur- 
prised how. 

Well, when practically all of our capital was tied up in 
these accounts, and the cash balance was represented by 
the red letters O.D. in our bank statement, your reporter 
had to take a two-weeks’ trip. On his return, the bank 
was glutted with money. To this day we’ve never boasted 
a fatter balance. 

“How come?” sezzi to the hard boiled she-bookkeeper. 

“T asked ’em for the money,” she replied. 

Since then I have followed that simple rule. I find 
that the best way to collect money is to ask for it. I also 
find debtors respect the man who tactfully collects what’s 
due just as much as creditors respect the man who pays 
on the nail. Slack collections are almost always the re- 
sult of timidity or plain neglect to ask for the money. 

So in this matter also, I say— 

“Tn 1929, Let’s Ask Em.” 


* * * 


In modern merchandising there are two major funda- 
mental factors. The manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer are in co-partnership to sell the goods. The 
retailer and the ultimate owner are in co-partnership to 
buy the goods. In this transaction the true retailer strad- 
dles the fence. He must make sales or perish, but he 

Continued on page 97 
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Should Y ou Support Your 


Hectrical __ 


By R. Bourke Corcoran 


Chairman, League Council; Manager, The Electric Association, 


Chicago; Vice-President of the Society for 
Electrical Development 


a HAT do I get out of the league, what should 
I pay, and why should I pay?” That is the 
question many electrical men are asking 

themselves this month as they receive statements for 

dues for the current year. 

Within the last year the electrical industry has finally 
awakened to the fact that it has never done a real selling 
job; once admitted, and this admission hurts, the in- 
dustry, as represented by the Society for Electrical 
Development, has not hesitated to put in motion a real 
selling effort. The report of the Industry Sales Confer- 
ence, which we will shortly receive, will call for an 
intensive activity backed up by adequate funds. The 
object will be to educate the public concerning the 
service electricity has to render. But surely there is no 
one in the industry who believes that an advertising 
campaign, even of the first magnitude, will of itself 
produce results and build up the business. This adver- 
tising will create a customer interest. But in order to 
develop sales, there must be local organization to conduct 
an intensive campaign to “cash in” at the psychological 
moment. These local organizations, which will play so 
necessary and important a part in this great industry 
movement, are the electric leagues. 


S A member of the Industry Sales Conference, I know 
the difficulties that have been encountered by the 
Planning Committee in developing plans which will work 
under the various conditions which exist in many sec- 
tions of the country, and all discussions by the committee 
brought up the fact that the local electrical leagues are 
the keystone which will make successful the results 
brought about by this intensive effort of a reawakened 
industry. 

A review of the electrical leagues as they now exist 
gives some interesting data. All-told, in the United 
States and Canada, there are 127 leagues and similar 
electrical groups. These organizations are known by 
various names, but they are all organized with the same 
end in view. 


F THIS number 112 are active leagues and with two 
state associations operate in a territory with a total 
population in excess of 35,000,000 people. Forty-seven of 
the above in the past have conducted intensive business 
development activities and the budgets of these leagues 
for carrying on such a program for the year 1928 
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aggregated in excess of $884,000. The leagues are 
autonomous, each collecting its own funds, having its 
own Board of Directors and outlining its own specific 
program of activities. 

Each of these organizations acts as an industry forum 
in the territory where they operate. The handling of 
trade-practice problems from the local viewpoint is a 
very essential duty and opportunity for the leagues and 
it is necessary that these inter-group industry relations 
be thoroughly ironed out before setting in operation the 
program of industry sales conference. The jobber must 
understand the contractor’s problems, likewise the con- 
tractor must understand the jobber’s problems, and they 
both must understand the manufacturer’s viewpoint and 
policies, and all must understand and believe in and work 
with their central-station interests locally. To do this it 
frequently necessitates some of the groups changing their 
policies, often a salutary change because the old policies 
lack a proper economic foundation in a time of changing 
merchandising methods. 


N ADDITION to the trade practice problems, the 

leagues have been working steadily to promote adequate 
house wiring, proper industrial wiring and lighting, and 
co-operative merchandising. In some instances the leagues 
have been conducting architects’ service bureaus, holding 
group meetings of electrical maintenance engineers, con- 
ducting neighborhood or city-wide electrical shows, 
operating electrical homes and conducting effective news- 
paper advertising, in addition to securing a very consid- 
erable amount of newspaper publicity. In some instances, 
also, the local leagues have carried on intensive activities 
in assisting the small electrical contractor to better under- 
stand his problem, showing him the way to more profit- 
able operations by a proper understanding of estimating 
and cost analysis. 

Now all of this league league work costs money, but 
the entire amount spent by all of the electrical leagues 
for 1928 is in the last analysis a joke, in my humble 


(Please turn to page 97) 
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Now 19.012.664 


Annual Study by Electrical World 
Shows 1,057,720 Residential Customers 
Added in 1928 



































































| sti i i Sust Ts 
| Domestic Lighting Customers SS 
| | January | January | Increase | 
| 1, 1928 1, 1929 | in 1928 
|\United States. ..... | 17,954,944 | 19,012,664 | 1,057,720 Fetes rc ge 
|| New England. *: | 1'650,458 | 1,742,578 | 92,120 “4 MY [MOT eNTaRoe —ae 
Middle Atlantic... 5,127,496 | 5,522,476 | 395,020 ee ie, 
|| East North Central 4,407,500 | 4,629,950 | 222,450 |; | iia 
i} West North Central | 1,789,975 | 1,851,675 | 61,700 339 > j \ 
\ South Atlantic | 1,235,085 | 1,308,765 | 73,680 700 bj ( 
|| East South Central | "521/830 | 558,620 | 36,790 » 4 
|| West South Central..... 881,780 | 954,920 | 73,140 j 
|} Mountain 483,960 | 501,430 | 17,470 
|| Pacific 1,856,900 | 1,942,250 | 85,350 
||New England | | 
|| Maine 2 131,802 | $35,152 3,330 
| New Hampshire 91,600 | 96,420 | 4,820 
|| Vermont 59,640 | 62,150 | 2,510 
|| Massachusetts 889,206 | 945,096 | 55,890 
|| Rhode Island. . 145,330 | 150,990 | 5,660 
| Connecticut... 332,880 | 352,790 19,910 
Middle Atlantic 
| New York... | 2,760,956 | 2,977,426 216,470 
New Jersey | ${807,300 | 872,050 64,750 
| Pennsylvania ; | 1,559,200 | 1,673,000 113,800 
\East North Central | | 
| Ohio... | 1,194,300 | 1,273,330 | §! 79,030 
] Indiana | "515,600 | 532,520} 16,920 
| Illinois | 1,451,200 | 1,501,450 | 50,250 
| Michigan | 814,100 | 866,610 52,510 
| Wisconsin. | 432,300 | 456,040 25,740 
|west North Central | | 
| Minnesota : | 384,750 | 393,440 | 8,690 
Iowa.... | 328,200 | 334,800 | 6,600 
| Missouri Pak 541,500 565,250 | 23,750 
| North Dakota | 54,225 59,125 | 900 
South Dakota... 53,900 | 55,940 | 2,040 
| Nebraska... | 169,000 | «178,520 | 9/520 
Kansas ... 258,400 | 268,600 | 10,200 
South Atlantic | | 
Delaware. ae 26,430 28,830 | 2,400 
Maryland 233,790 251,290 | 17,500 
| Dist. of Columbia | 95,795 101,595 3,800 
| \ Irginia... | 185,720 199,520 | 13,800 
West Virginia | 121,000 130,450 | 9,450 
North Carolina | 161,100 171,750 | 10,650 
South C arolina } 89,700 94,800 | 5,100 
| Georgia | 135,600 146,120 | 10,520 
| Florida... : 185,950 184,410 | —1,540 
| } | 
|East South Central 
| Kentucky | 181,300 194,040 | ‘12,740 
| Tennessee | 164,100 172,750 | 8,650 
ibams | 126,280 136,230 | 9,950 
i lississippi | 50,150 55,600 | 5,450 —— | 
|West South Central | — 
Arkansas | 91,380 97,150 | 5,770 = 
| Louisiana | 104,300 109,460 | 5,160 
Oklahoma 194,200 211,160 | 16,960 d 
Texas | 491,900 537,150 | 45,259 
|Mountain 
Montana 67,120 71,070 3,950 
Idaho | 63,500 64,180 | 680 
Wyoming 30,200 30,830 | 630 
Colorado | 153,500 160,250 6,750 
New Mexico 22,540 23,890 | 1,250 
Arizona 35,700 37,990 | 2,290 
Utah 99,050 100,830 | 1,780 
Nevada 12,350 12,390 40 - 
~ ; 
Pacific Fg 
Washington 332,600 339,700 7,100 7 
Oregon... | 197;700 | 204,50 | 6,950 
| California | 1,326,600 | 1,397,900 | 71,300 | 
ieseeiees weal 
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Wired Homes 


Figures on Map Show by States 
Residential Electrical Customers 


as of January l, 1929 
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Sales of 


Hlectrical Merchandise 











for 1927-1928 


























1927 1928 
Merchandise Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Sold Value 
iis i kcas oe eK had ones ee eR ERER ES 1,194,614 $58,536,086 1,200,340 $66,018,700 
Miho igs scsrsedipann de nn orn edn a vane 0c 95,000 2,500,000 130,000 4,000,000 
Clothes Washing Machines............... 775,661 110,925,000 817,107 ” 
Cookers (660 Watts and Under).......... 200,000 1,800,000 100,000 1,000,000 
a rrr merece ir 200,000 450,000 
Dishwashers (Household)................ 9,000 1,440,000 10,000 1,500,000 
EE OT Pee eee eee EE Te rte en el ce 78,000 390,000 
Exercisers, Motor-driven Health..........| .......... ...e. eau 15,000 1,875,000 
RN Lin say ace i sh Ra Re Kr OA ek lech tien ig SRO 60,000 2,655,000 
ee a ae ee 789,000 11,096,312 
PeOIBEMON, WOREMATIND.... 2. 5 oii ek) ik cas cdsaa Suenewee des 30,000 947,500 
a | Residential lighting............, .......... BOSCO TOO | wie 51,000,000 
Commercial 1ONtIO® ....... 666566 d) os xan doers yok 29,000,000 
Flashlights { Cases ce ccc 10,500,000 era 8,750,000 
ere Tee Ieee ce frre 12,635,000 
De a rr 46,500 2,334,000 49,000 2,178,000 
Heaters and Radiators................... 450,000 2,475,000 405,000 2,430,000 
Heating Pads.................0eecee eee. 470,000 2,773,844 510,000 3,009,000 
Hot Plates, Grills and Table Stoves........ 315,000 1,890,000 346,000 1,979,000 
Ironing Machines....................... 68,000 10,880,000 132,500 12,920,000 
Irons.......... Des Aiiése asavniscu seu sosbab Sessted 3,000,000 14,250,000 | 3,000,000 13,750,000 
Incandescent Lamps 
ES ae ! 245,630,000 66,220,000 
Commercial and Industrial Use........ '| 536,963,490 125,055,000 | 73,370,000 19,780,000 
Miniature.................0-.00.0 00, 242,000,000 39,000,000 
Oil Burners (Motor driven mechanical draft 
| hr eee cee 92,500¢ 64,750,000 
Percolators, Copper Plated.............. 450,000 6,750,000 472,000 8,080,000 
Peponeeors, ANMMNUM:. ....... 0.0... .0054] Kes eeueune aowaweeues 1,000,000 4,000,000 
Portable Lamps and Shades.............. 6,000,000 $72,000,000 7,000,000 71,000,000 
ES cs cic ocho cco cabecscviasnancs 110,000 17,600,000 135,000 22,175,000 
Ranges, Wall Outlet.................... 10,000 500,000 12,000 564,000 
Refrigerators, Domestic.................. 365,000 82,125,000 468,000 128,700,000 
Sewing Machines, Household............. 350,000 33,250,000 380,000 35,000,000 
di hh ae 675,000 3,550,000 785,000 4,260,000 
ee re re 145,000 2,225,000 150,000 2,500,000 
Waffle Irons............0.-000e cece ee ee. 400,000 3,750,000 500,000 4,500,000 


*Retail value washers not yet released; will be published in February issue. {Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment. 





These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from 
sales records of associations and manufacturers and from estimates 


made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 
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is given “Electrical Merchandising.” 
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A comparison of the 19,012,664 wired homes with the 
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_ FOR pera CALL 
DEPARTMENT STO! 
The May Co. “wm. Ti Taylor Son & Co. make teos, Fries & Sehuele 
ZALERS —— 


— oi 

Jones Electric Co, 2044 E. 1 
The Newman Store Co, E. 12th St. at Wain Aye. 
Eblert, 33 Euclid Arcade 


One manufacturer is already 
popularizing the two-cleaner 
idea. Here is an advertise- 
ment from a Cleveland paper 


“ HAVE a vacuum 
cleaner.” This 
reply to an eager 

sales talk is very dis- 

heartening indeed, for 
apparently it kills all pos- 
sibility of a sale. An 
enterprising salesman 
might induce the pros- 
pect to exchange an old 

cleaner for a shiny, new, 1929 

model but what can he do when 

she further replies that she has 
just bought a new cleaner? 

Why not sell her another 
cleaner—one of the  smali 
cleaners as a complement to the 
large cleaner? If the house is 
moderately large even a third 
cleaner can be sold, for upstairs 
cleaning, to eliminate the ne- 
cessity of carrying a full-size 
cleaner up and down stairs. 

One well-known cleaner com- 
pany, making a large and small 
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cleaner, is suggesting to dealers and to the public the two-cleaner idea. 
Newspaper advertising carries the story to the housewife, picturing 
to her this sensible new method of cleaning,—the large cleaner for 
general cleaning of rugs and carpets and the small cleaner for the hun- 
dred-and-one-odd cleaning jobs in the home, such as the cleaning of 
stairs, upholstery, curtains, clothes, automobiles and small corners and 
crannies. This expression by a vacuum cleaner manufacturer is indeed 
proof that the plan has sound merchandising value. 

It is frankly admitted among cleaners sales and manufacturing 
people that attachments are not being used,—that in at least 75 per 
cent of the cleaners sold, the attachments are stored away, to be taken 
out at the most, two or three times a year, for the*annual or semi- 
annual cleaning, in many cases not to be taken out at all. Women 
declare they are entirely sold on the service given by attachments but 
that their use involves too much time and effort,—getting out the 
attachments, connecting them and then putting them away again after 
use—to justify this service. So, in the majority of cases, cleaning 
is done without them. 

While suggesting this two-cleaner idea, it must not be understood 
that I am advocating the discard of the cleaner attachments alto- 
gether. There is a very defininte need 
and a very definite place for attachments, 
for the cleaning of walls, draperies, hot 
air registers, for cleaning window and 
door screens, pianos and radiators, etc.,— 
jobs the small cleaner cannot be expected 
to handle. But for these uses the attach- 
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Florence 


R. Clauss 


Every home, 
however 
small, needs 
two cleaners, 
—a full-size 
cleaner for 
floors and 
carpets and 
a small 
cleaner for 
the hundred- 
odd cleaning 
jobs around 
a house. 


ments can be employed only a few times a year while 
some sort of convenient cleaning tool is needed daily and 
the small cleaner best fills this daily need. 

There is no doubt that the small cleaners are receiving 
a cordial welcome from women who know about them 
and have seen them. This interest on the part of future 
customers is encouraging to the men and women selling 
cleaners. I have failed to find one 
woman who did not immediately 
see the possibilities of this small 
cleaner as a cleaning tool. One 
woman said, just the other day, in 
speaking of a small cleaner: ‘Oh, 
I loaned my small cleaner to the 
chauffeur and he is simply crazy 
about it so I suppose we shall have 
to buy one just for use in the car.” 
Another field for sales, — car 
owners. 

The small cleaner is ideal for the 
cleaning of stairs for it” reaches 
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By taking down drap- 
ertes and laying them 
on a flat surface they 
can be thoroughly 
and easily cleaned by 
the small cleaner 


























The latest thing in vacuum cleaners has a detachable handle and is so 
designed that cleaning can be done without the use of attachments 


into those hard-to-get-at corners. Everyone knows about 
its use on upholstered furniture, on clothing. For small 
rugs, it has been found very satisfactory. Draperies can 
be easily cleaned by taking them down, laying them on 
some flat surface, on a floor, spread with newspapers, 
and running the small cleaner over them. For the clean- 
ing of books, it is indispensable. Beds and mattresses 
and pillows likewise yield to treatment with this efficient 
little cleaning device. 


OMEN today run their homes scientifically and 

want new, well-designed equipment to help them 
keep house. The old idea that women will not spend 
money on equipment to make the care of the house 
easier for them is no longer true, any more so than a 
statement that the average manufacturer will not make 
improvements in manufacturing methods and equipment. 
Of course, a housewife wants to be shown that a new 
method or a new tool is better than the old, but she gets 
at once the idea of the new household devices and with 
a little instruction and direction, will put them to good 
and faithful use. But these women need to be told, to be 
shown the new appliances that are designed for their use. 
Failure to buy these new appliances does not mean so 
much that women refuse to use them or fail to see their 
usefulness as that they do not know about them. One 
of the greatest problems, therefore, is getting the new 
equipment before the housewife. 

This is being done very effectively by the women’s 
magazines and women’s pages of newspapers, also by 
the industry itself through manufacturers’ and central 
stations’ home service departments and through demon- 
strations by intelligent men and women selling these 
appliances. 

Much pertinent information of great value in sales 
work can be obtained from home economics women, 
right in the industry. Women’s magazines will keep 
salespeople abreast of new methods of home care and 
management. In practically every issue of the better- 
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known women’s magazines, at 
least one leading article is de- 
voted to electrical equipment 
and methods of using it. Forti- 
fied with this information a 
salesman or saleswoman can 
talk with customers on their 
own ground, inviting confidence 
and giving confidence in return. 
Women appreciate suggestions 
and careful instructions on the 
use of the equipment they buy 
and it is their right to expect 
such information from the sales- 
woman. Careful direction will 
save a woman much trouble in 
the use of her electrical equip- 
ment and will insure satisfaction 
with such purchases. A home 
economics woman told me the 
other day that to her, the great- 
est “sin” of salespeople was 
their failure to thoroughly in- 
struct women customers in the 
use of electrical appliances. She 
said she found that in many 
cases salespeople allow new ap- 
pliances to go into homes with- 
out fully instructing customers 
in the use of these appliances. I replied that in cases of 
insufficient instruction by the saleswoman or salesman, 
the purchaser could supplement this information by in- 
structions in the books issued by the manufacturer. 
Whereupon she gave as her viewpoint that far too many 
of these instruction books were not well written, from 
the housewife’s standpoint, that they were too general 
in text and that instructions were not clearly and ex- 
plicitly given. Manufacturers please note. 


HAT a menace to customer satisfaction exists in 

failure of salespeople to thoroughly instruct cus- 
tomers in the use of electrical equipment is pointed out 
by a leading manufacturer of cleaners in one of his 
monthly bulletins. “If salesmen would call back within 
thirty days of each sale made, they would get an entirely 
different idea of selling,” this statement reads. “A 
woman cannot remember all the things told her at the 
time the sale is made. In calls on users within thirty 
days of purchase, here are a few of the things a salesman 
found: 1. That the customer cannot adjust the nozzle of 
the machine; 2, that she does not know how to use the 
attachments ; 3, she cannot empty the bag; 4, she cannot 
use the handle of the sidelock; 5, cannot re-assemble 
cleaner after using the attachments; 6, that she didn’t 
know this particular cleaner had a blower attachment ; 
7, that she cannot oil the motor ; 8, did not know (in this 
case) about the floor polisher; 9, cannot get floor brush 
on and off nozzle; and 10, that she doesn’t think the 
cleaner does the work, simply because she doesn’t under- 
stand how to use it.” (The italics are the manufac- 
turer’s. ) 


ALESMEN find, of course, that many women have 
silly and unfounded prejudices against mechanical 
household equipment in general or against any one type 
for some reason passed along by unsatisfied customers 
or from conclusions drawn by themselves. For instance, 
some women have the idea that a cleaner is injurious to 
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rugs, especially Oriental rugs. This is a fallacy. In a 
recent issue of Good Housekeeping, in an article headed 
“Cleaning Prevents Wear,” you will find this statement 
addressed to women readers: “You need not worry about 
your cleaner injuring the floor coverings, even if they are 
Oriental rugs. We have not been able to detect any 
undue wear in our use of cleaners, and we have had no 
complaints to this effect from the thousands of house- 
keepers who have used vacuum cleaners for many years. 
As a matter of fact, we believe that the cleaner, rather 
than producing wear, will prevent wear by keeping the 
rug clean, and—as we have said before—it is the clean 
rug which wears the longest.” 

From an article in the “Delineator” on “New Service 
from Cleaners” we find this statement which might well 
be passed along to customers: “Our work (Delineator 
Institute) with the new improved cleaners shows that 
a machine of the motor-driven brush type cleans im- 
bedded dirt from rugs most effectively when a slow, 
steady stroke is used; that the machines which depend 
entirely on air suction are rather more effectively used 
with a fairly rapid stroke,—about a yard every second.” 
This, also, is of interest : “To clean automobile upholstery 
without dust flying up to choke you, use your vacuum 
cleaner; but if you have ever tried to manipulate the 
handle of your vacuum inside your car you will welcome 
two innovations which are now available. One is a full- 
size machine which is supplied with an easily removable 
handle and a separate extra long cord which plugs right 
into the place where the handle is re- 
moved. It proves to be a great help 
toward making the cleaner itself easy 
to manipulate for auto cleaning and 
when any attachment cleaning is being 
done. Or you may use an electric type 
of whisk-broom. These electric clean- 
ers are so small and light that they may 
be held in the hand. For cleaning up- 
holstery, whether it be in the car or the 
house, for removing the dust from coats 
and suits, or even from books, they are 
most satisfactory.” 

For the general interest it holds, here 
are reprinted eight commandments of 
what to do and what not to do to obtain 
a maximum of service from a vacuum 
cleaner. These suggestions are made by 
Good Housekeeping Institute and are 
worth passing along: 


Among the 
attachments 
needed for spe- 
cial cleaning 
tasks is the 
“blowing” tool, 
to coax dust out 
of the piano 


UsE AND CARE OF THE VACUUM 
CLEANER (for the Customer) 


1. Use the cleaner as often as neces- 
sary ; the heavier the traffic, the more it 
should be used. 

2. Follow carefully the manufactur- 
er’s directions for lubricating, both as 
to the lubricant used and just where to 
use it. 

3. Do not expect the cleaner to work 
indefinitely without some servicing. 
Parts wear out, such as the carbon 
brushes which conduct the current to the 
moving parts of the motor. This is indi- 
cated by sparking. Expect to pay for 
servicing, as part of the operating cost. 

4. In disconnecting the cleaner, grasp 
the plug itself and not the cord and the 
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cord will give longer service. Pulling of the cord 
weakens the connection at the plug. 

5. When through using the cleaner, wind the connect- 
ing cord carefully around the cleats provided. 

6. The bag of the cleaner holds the dirt that is carried 
by the current of air up through the nozzle. The air 
must find a way out, so the bag should never become 
clogged with dirt, or the very necessary circulation of 
the air is impeded. Empty the bag, after using, on a 
newspaper spread on the floor and clean it, following the 
manufacturer’s directions. A new bag every year will 
add to the efficiency of the cleaner. 

7. If there is a brush, keep it clean and free from hairs 
and threads. 

8. Do not let any hard object, such as metal of any 
kind, hairpins, glass, etc., get into the cleaner, as it may 
damage the fan or the motor. 

Electrical household equipment requires judgment and 
care on the part of the user, the same as other mechanical 
equipment. Years ago one could safely say that women 
were not mechanically-minded and thus dismiss the laxity 
with which instructions were often issued to the women 
who bought household equipment. The automobile and 
the number of women drivers, who must necessarily 
learn something of the mechanism of a car, have done 
much to change this situation. Women are very much 
interested in “how the thing works” and understand 
quite well that intelligent care and operation are needed 
to obtain continued efficiency from a device. 
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This window sold washers because the action in it stopped the passerby. A spotlight picks out the washer, while against 
the “window” at the back, the clothes blow in silhouette on the line. 


N ELECTRICAL merchandiser will promptly fire 
a lazy salesman. But why does he pay, month 
after month, a large wage (rent) for one or more 
lazy windows? 

E. J. Donnelly, Electric Commercial Agent of the 
Queensboro Gas & Electric Company, Rockaway, New 
York, asked himself this question and answered it when 
he discontinued the use of merely pretty windows. Too 
many customers had been in the habit of passing by his 
carefully arranged windows without giving them a glance. 
They stop now, for he has dressed his windows, not 
only with merchandise as before, but with action, life, 
animation, tied to sound sales argument. The accom- 
panying photograph shows one of these action windows 
which not only stopped the shopper but sold washing 
machines. 

The display as shown was in the nature of a miniature 
stage, telling an easily understood story on wash day. 
The machine, strongly featured in a recess, has already 
done the family wash. A striking caption emphasizes 
the wash-day leisure idea; while a card, very much in 
the foreground, puts over the easy payment plan. What, 
however, is the nubbin of the whole display? What 
particular feature stopped almost every passerby? It 
was the silhouette of a wash line—in motion. . 

As pointed out by Dave Congress, the designer of this 
and many other animated displays, too many electrical 
merchants overlook the fact that they have merchandise 
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that offers the best opportunities for striking windows. 
The reason is simple: the merchandise of almost every 
branch of industry appealing to the householder, has itself 
little or no action. But every electrical household appli- 
ance either lights, heats or moves something; they all 
must get into action to be useful. “Why not dramatize 
that element of action,” he asks. 

Another thing on which Mr. Congress is strongly 
“sold” is the need for something that seemingly reaches 
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HOW TO BUILD THIS WINDOW. A frame of 2x1 
e inch wooden strips braced with angle irons and with light 
half inch strips to form sash bars. 
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By I. L. Cochrane 


The first of a series of articles on action window 
displays with detailed instructions on how to 


& build them. 








out of the window and grabs attention. He says that a demon- 
strator washing machine or percolator performing their respective 
little washing and percolating stunts are some help; but to secure 
a full sales value, this low-voltage effect must be stepped up into 
high voltage sales power. In this particular display the washing 
machine has done its duty; the wash is waving on the line, as seen 
through the window. The idea is further dramatized by the leisure- 
loving bridge party—but, the subtle, moving wash line in a shopping- 
center show window, a most unexpected place to meet a wash line, 
developed the real kick of the whole display. 





HIS window can be duplicated by any competent display man. 

The action feature, the moving washline; can be used without 
the figure cutouts, and can be readily erected by any carpenter or 
capable all-around mechanic. 

The framework of the “window” is simple: a rectangular form 
made of wooden strips, about 2 in. x 1 in. (with angle irons in each 
corner for greater rigidity), to which are nailed strips about 4 in. 
wide to form sash bars. Where these sash bars cross they are half- 
notched so as to make the entire : 
surface flush. Follow this frame- 


























work up by carefully stretching thin LTP Rs 
sheeting, white sateen, or, better yet, PTS | \ > 





architects’ tracing cloth, which yields 
the best results, over the entire sur- 
face of the frame. Be sure to avoid 
wrinkles and tack plentifully. To 
cover tack heads, cut strips of thin 
cardboard and glue to the cloth 
wherever it touches wood. This 
gives a finished surface. Then add 
supports and clothesline hanger as 
shown. 

The clothes “on the line” should 
be dainty in texture, so a very slight 








4 Place an electric fan to blow 
e the wash and a strong light to 
cast the shadow and you _ have 
finished a window that will sell 
washers. 


distance for the washline. 
Move it back and forth until 
the correct position is found. 
The closer to the translucent 
cloth, the stronger the 
shadow thrown; but place the 
line far enough back so the 
clothes when in motion do 
not touch the “window.” 
x. hon clothes on the Likewise, the relative posi- 

e line should be so - ; 
dainty in texture that a ‘tion of the spotlight or other 
light breeze will keep in strong lights will be best 
motion. determined by moving around 

until the strongest effect is 

obtained. A _ spotlight cen- 
trally located and about 2 feet back of the washline 
should answer. 

If the show window to be used has no built-in back, 
it will be well to hang some sort of a drape to hide 
the workings of the display from being seen from 
the store. 

The foreground with its washing machine and show 
cards will have to be arranged to suit conditions. A 

Over the frame tack sheeting, sateen or architects’ tracing valence and drapes will soften the whole effect and 
« paper. also hide carpentry. 
























































There will be instructions on how to build an 
breeze will keep the wash in motion. The proper posi- action window for a different appliance each month 


tion of the fan can be best determined by a little in 1929. Windows showing cleaners, automatic 
experiment. A possible distance of 5 or 6 inches from irons, table appliances, refrigerators, are scheduled 
the rear of the “window” should be the most suitable for early publication. 
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An Interview with H. B. Harvie* 
of Sacramento 


by C. Grunsky 





P until May, 1927, H. B. Harvie of Sacramento, 

California, employed fourteen salesmen who sold 

washing machines for him in the field. He had 
exercised all possible care in their selection, he planned 
and supervised their work and he was getting, appar- 
ently, good results. A large number of washing machines 
were being installed in customers’ homes. 

It had been apparent to him for some time, however, 
that there was a “joker” in the game somewhere. In 
spite of an attractive paper profit, his cash reserve was 
shrinking rather than growing and matters were becom- 
ing steadily worse instead of better. 

When he came to analyse the situation he found con- 
ditions in a most unsatisfactory state. Sales made and 
entered on the books as such, were not always sales in 
reality. Upon checking up, the astonishing figure of 
20% reverts was uncovered. These were always machines 
on which the first payment had been made and the com- 
mission paid to the salesman—and frequently they were 
sales made by a man who had already left the employ of 
the company (with his commissions in his pocket). 
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My Substitutes for 


House 


Some of Harvie’s 
“Substitutes” 


Location (in the 
Public Market 
Square), dtrect- 
mail, customer com- 
mission offers bill- 
board advertising 
and “county fair” 
exhibits .. . all 
these play an im- 
portant part in the 
Sacramento dealer’s 
new sales plan. 





At the same time, the cost of servicing was high. This 
also was traced to excessive promises which had been 
made by salesmen, which tended to make the customer 
dissatisfied with what should have been regarded as per- 
fectly rendered service. It was also due to a lack of 
instruction on the part of the men who did the selling 
and who, apparently, were concerned only with placing 
the machine and little interested in the satisfaction actu- 
ally rendered by these machines. 

Selling costs were high. Besides the usual salesman’s 
commission were to be reckoned expenses of gas, oil and 
tires and in addition the occasional obligations in which 
the firm found itself involved because of promises made 
by its employees which it could not afford to neglect if 
it was to keep the good will of the public. In more than 
one instance, for instance, Harvie found that the sales- 
man had promised a woman $5 for any prospect turned 
in, later leaving the employ of the company without 
making good that promise. This money, of course, was to 
have come out of his commission, but rather than incur 
the ill will of the woman who expected to be recom- 
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To Forestall The Question 


The publication of this article does not mean that 
Electrical Merchandising is advocating the discharge of 
sales crews. On the contrary we believe that in all but 
unusual cases outside selling of major appliances is 
essential. Harvie, however, has had an interesting and 
unusual experience which we report on its merits with- 
out either advocacy or criticism. 


to Hew’ 


pensed, Mr. Harvie thought it wise to make up the 
discrepancy. 

When all of these “leaks” were summarized they came 
to the rather imposing figure of more than $4,000 which 
represented losses not represented in the original transac- 
tion on the books. 


ARVIE resolved to make a clean sweep of the 
entire proposition and discharged his sales force. 

How then to sell washing machines? 

He spent the next six weeks in calling on former 
customers asking them how they would prefer to have 
the business conducted. Was the proper thing for him to 
do to hire a new lot of salesmen and take a chance that 
they would be better than the last—in other words, were 
they of the opinion that the housewife preferred to buy 
a washing machine at her front door, or would they pre- 
fer to deal directly with him and perhaps have to take 
the trouble to come into the store to make the purchase ¢ 

The results of the inquiry were most illuminating. 
Here was a group of women who had actually made 
their purchases under the old system—that is to say, 
they had thought sufficiently well of it to patronize the 
front door salesman—and yet their testimony was uni- 
versally against this method of selling. Considerable 
feeling on the matter was revealed, with the result that 
it became clear to Mr. Harvie that he would be rendering 
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Billboards and exhibits at the 
State Fair are employed to put 
Harvie in touch with prospective 
buyers. The elimination of can- 
vassing salesmen has made neces- 
sary the use of every other practi- 
cal means to reach the buyer. 
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*H. B. HARVIE, who for a num- 
ber of years employed house-to- 
house salesmen to sell washers, was 
at one time “in the hole” as the result 
of high-selling costs due chiefly to 
irregularity of salesmen and a high 
percentage of reverts brought about 


by high-pressure promises. 


In May, 1927, after a careful investi- 
gation. of his affairs, Harvie threw 
overboard all house-to-house can- 
vassers and, apparently, along with 
them much of his grief. For, accord- 
ing to a leading washer manufac- 
turer, he is now “practically free and 
clear of his obligations and is selling, 
personally, more washers of this one 


make than any other two men on the 


W est Coast.” 





the public a real service which it would deeply appre-- 
ciate if he could work out a system of selling washing 
machines which did not involve the use of an outside 
sales force. 


His suggestion was this—and he put the proposition 
up to his former customers as an initial step in carrying 
it out—that he would substitute customers themselves 
for salesmen and instead of paying a commission to a 
man in the field, offers $10 to any housewife giving him 
the name of a prospect if a sale is actually closed. He 
himself, with assistance of a woman demonstrator, was 
to do all the selling. The mailman and the telephone 
company would assist in making his original contacts. 


The plan has worked out excellently. By eliminating 
all the extra items of expense involved in the former 
system, and by substituting a $10 in place of a $30 com- 
mission, he has been able to cut down sales costs suffi- 
ciently. 


Harvie’s store is located in Sacramento’s Public 
Market Square and naturally the sales obtained, as a 
direct result of the store traffic which this excellent loca- 
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tion affords, plays a large part in the success of his new 
selling plan which eliminates house-to-house salesmen. 

No home calls are made without special appointment. 
Even when the name of a prospect is sent in by a 
former customer, a definite appointment is always 
secured by telephone or letter before the call is actually 
made. This eliminates waste motion and makes possible 
the record of 75 per cent sales for calls made. 


ARVIE does a lot of selling himself. He specializes 

in farm homes and takes as his personal sales 
district all that agricultural region lying within a radius 
of fifty miles about Sacramento. He finds the farmer 
an excellent customer, one who makes up his mind 
within a reasonable time, who 





she derived a commission from the sale, if she preferred 
not to say anything about it. Nothing is said by Harvie 
of this phase of the transaction, nor is any mention 
made of the fact that commissions will be allowed the 
new purchaser, except that it is intimated that later on 
the company will be glad to show her how she can help 
to meet the payments on the new machine. After the 
sale is made, the machine delivered and demonstrated 
and the customer satisfied, a letter is sent out a week or 
two later asking if everything is O.K. and offering a 
commission for prospects. The response is very gratify- 
ing to this communication. Frequently a housewife will 
prove to be a natural saleswoman, with a real ability to 
influence her neighbors. Such an owner will send in 


prospects for years. Others pre- 





understands machinery and who 
is prompt in his payments. 

In his experience, the early 
morning hours are among the 
best for making sales and fre- 
quently he has a record of several 
calls behind him by nine o’clock 
in the morning. This is another 
service he found it difficult to 
secure from hired salesmen. He 
can make 20 calls in a day, or 
from 5 to 7 if they are accom- 
panied by demonstrations. He 
takes a machine along to demon- 
strate but does not leave it behind 
him when he leaves unless the 
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Ia order to eliminat? the expense of a sales force 
house-to-house I am now selling my 
electric washers direct to the customer at a 
substantial saving in price. 

It is my bolief that the day of the high priced 
washer has passed. This is proven by the increase 
reduced prices. Just compare 
these prices, and remembrr- NO CARRYING CHARGES. 


$ 99.50 @ $7.50 per month 


fer not to take money for sales 
made their friends, but are glad 
to pass in the names, so that 
quite a fair percentage of the 
prospects received, even from 
this source, involve no commis- 
sion whatsoever. 


N EXHIBIT at the state 
fair has proved productive 

of excellent results in providing 
prospects. This is attended by 
the entire rural population of 
nearby districts and offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to contact 


ae. « just the public which Harvie de- 
sale is completed. In his experi- ee coi os ee sires to reach. It has also proved 
ence, one of the greatest evils of DAT ON an excellent means of checking 
the former system, both from the SATE ELEY IBOHER $160,090 @ $10,00 * up on the public opinion in re- 
standpoint of the customer and OHIO VACUUM CLEANER $45.00 @ $5.00 " 





A libera 
of the dealer, was that of leaving 


a machine “on trial.” He found 
that many of the cases which he 
had thought reverts in the past, 
had been in reality cases of “no 
sale.”” The housewife had had no 
intention of making the purchase 
and had not really wished to have 
the machine left; the salesman 


Cordially, 





1 discount for CASH 


A free home test places you under no obligation of 
course. No salesmen to pester you. Phone Kain 2822 
Please don't forget that we will pay you $10.00 if 
we make a sale to a prospect you give us. 


HAROLD B HARVIE CCHPANY 
Sacramento Public Market 13th & J 


Washing machines & Ironers 
Reliable gas ranges 
General electric refrigerators 


gard to the methods of selling 
which the firm has adopted. Ex- 
pressions such as the following 
are frequent: 

“T shall be glad to give you my 
name because I know I shall not 
be pestered by salesmen.” 

In this connection it is impor- 
tant to state that Harvie makes it 
a rule to observe explicity any 

















had, however, assured her that 
there was no obligation, had then 
paid the initial down payment 
himself and had collected the larger commission. The 
public was as dissatisfied with this situation as the dealer 
and was inclined to place itself at once on the defensive 
whenever it was suggested that the machine be left. 

In allowing the customer a commission for prospects 
turned in, it was found advisable to have some definite 
check as to the bonafide nature of the transaction. It 
was quite possible, of course, that more than one cus- 
tomer should have mentioned washing machines to the 
same prospect and that both should expect a commission. 
With the thought’ of avoiding such a difficulty, Harvie 
provided numbered coupons to be presented by the pros- 
pect, the number on the coupon being registered on the 
file against the name of the customer who had given it 
out. Such coupons were good for an order of free soap 
when presented at the time of the purchase of a machine, 
an inducement which served to make them valued by 
their recipients. This also provided an excuse for the 
customer to make use of them, as she could feel that 
she was doing her friend a favor and rendered it un- 
necessary for her to explain anything about the fact that 
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Direct mail is regularly used and, as this form 
letter shows, Harvie uses selling copy. 


time reservation the customer 
desires to make. Should the 
housewife express an interest but 
say she was not ready to consider purchasing for three 
months, for instance, her card is put in a tickler file and 
she is not communicated with until the three months 
are up. 

“T like to deal with the proprietor,” says another, 
“Because I know that any promises he makes will be 
kept.” These comments occur again and again. 

“I gave my name to one man,” protested one house- 
wife, “with the understanding that I did not wish to 
see any salesmen, but would call in at the store when I 
was ready to purchase. The next day a washing machine 
was delivered at my house and the salesman came right 
along after it and bothered me from that time on.” 

Harvie feels that his own personal contact with every 
customer is not least of the advantages of his system. 

“I am able to put my own personality into the busi- 
ness,” he says, “and to make it reflect my own ideas of 
business integrity and of service. This, people appre- 
ciate. They like to deal with the boss. I believe this is 
more important even than low price, soap coupons or 
any other sales inducement.” 
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Winter 


By 


J. M. 
Tuthill, 


Sales Manager, 
The Peerless Electric Company 


' ) J HEN the public is made to realize not only the 
value of proper ventilation but the many con- 
veniences a good fan will afford in the home 

regardless of the weather, one of the biggest steps toward 

elimination of seasonal sales peaks in the selling of fans 
will have been accomplished. 

Many important uses not known to the public offer 
profit opportunities often overlooked by the dealer. Such 
applications as the following are material for winter 
windows and advertising which by the very fact of being 
unusual should be productive of results: 

Purifying Refrigeration by placing an electric fan in 
front of the refrigerator to dry 
out the interior and replace stale 
odors of food with germ destroy- 
ing oxygen. 

For Drying the Hair the fan 
should be placed so that the cur- 
rent of air passes over an electric 
heater or radiator. 

To Air Closets an electric fan 
placed in the open doorway, will 
permit the fresh air to circulate 
through the clothing. Germs 
breed in dark places where there 
is little air circulation. 

For Drying Clothes Indoors in “+ 
winter, the time ordinarily re- 
quired for drying will be reduced 
by more than half if a fan is 
placed near a furnace or warm 
air register. 

To Increase the Efficiency of a 
Radiator, a fan placed so that 




















Frost can be kept 
off the surface of 
show windows with 
a correctly placed 
fan. 
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Uses for 


Electric Ka NS 


a current of air is directed 
against a radiator will increase 
its efficiency by more than 200 
per cent. A cold room can be 
brought up to normal tempera- 
ture in one-fourth the time 
ordinarily required. 

For Producing a Forced 
Draft in Furnaces, a new fire 
will gain immediate headway 
when a fan is allowed to blow 
a blast of air under the grates. 

To Increase the Efficiency of 
a Warm Air Heating System_ 
an electric fan located in the. 
cold air duct directed toward 
the furnace, will quickly bring 
in fresh air and force warm air 
through the whole heating sys- 
tem. When this method is 
used it is not necessary to 





Placed so that it 
directs a stream of 
air under the grates 
of a furnace a fan 
will produce forced- 
draft efficiency. 


Airing closets oc- 
casionally keeps the 
clothes in _ better 
condition. 





Air circulation in- 
creases the efficiency 
of a radiator. 





maintain as hot a fire as is ordinarily required. 

To Remove Odors and Injurious Gases from the 
Kitchen and keep them from circulating through the 
house, an electric fan in an open window is a sure 
remedy. 

Keeping Frost from Store Windows in winter is an 
important task for the proprietor. An electric fan will 
circulate the air and keep the window clear of obstructing 
frost and ice. 

If dealers would keep their fans on constant display, 
making use of these practical all-weather selling points 
many sales would be made that would otherwise be lost. 
Dealers would profit, too, from a year-around fan 
business. 
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BUDGET 


A simple method of keeping 
expenses in step with profits 


By S. J. Ryan 


system? Is it a practical thing for the small 
dealer? My answer to these questions is em- 

phatically yes. I am certain that any dealer would be 
more than repaid for the trouble necessary to install and 
operate a budget by the savings it would effect. 

Merchants large and small are practically a unit in 
acknowledging the necessity of expense control, espe- 
cially in these days of constantly more intensive compe- 
tition and rising costs. I do not know of any field of re- 
tailing where the futility of mere volume has been better 
demonstrated than in the sale of electrical appliances. 
We have countless instances, within the past few years 
especially, that the cost of the volume is the measure of 
the success of an operation and not the amount of the 
volume. Obviously, therefore, unless the expense can 
be controlled, the operation will prove unsuccessful. 

You can call this school-boy logic, if you desire, but 
it isn’t school boys that fail in business. We are con- 
stantly deluding ourselves by taking it for granted that 
we cannot reduce the expense, and therefore the only 
solution is to increase the volume. Of course, the result 
is inevitable. We frantically drive the volume up and 
seldom ever reduce the ratio of expense. It is not at 
all an uncommon thing for a retailer to lose more money 
when he does, let us say $500,000 than when he was doing 
$250,000. 


DF the small retail business require a budget 


HERE is absolutely only one remedy for this con- 

dition—you must control your expense or it will be 
controlled for you by the banks, your creditors, or your 
stockholders. The only effective way to control expense 
ts to do it systematically and the only systematic way is 
through a budget. 

The great trouble with selling the idea of a budget to 
the small retailer is that “budget” seems such a formidable 
word. He immediately visualizes bookkeepers, account- 
ants, adding machines, and all that sort of thing. He 
reads in the papers about “balancing” the budget of some 
nation, and how failure to do so causes the fall of 
ministries, etc. 
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It is 
merely the recording of what you spend in some sys- 


A budget is the most simple of things in itself. 


tematic and detailed manner. Budgetary Control is the 
putting down of these expenses in advance and then run- 
ning your business in such a way as not to exceed these 
various items of expense. Naturally, when you make up 
your budget for the coming year—and January is the 
ideal month in which to do it, if it has not already been 
done, you will so forecast what you are going to spend 
against a conservative estimate of the amount you are 
going to sell, that if you sell what you estimate and do 
not spend more than you estimated you will end the 
year with a profit. 


HIS does not require an expert accountant, nor any 

more than the ordinary bright young man or woman 
who in all probability is already in your employ. Better 
still if you will take the time to do it, you can do it 
yourself. 

Another method used by small retailers is to have some 
accountant come in an evening or two each month and 
dig these facts out of your books for you, presenting 
them on the budget form so that they stand out like 
danger signals. 

One of the first facts by which you will be impressed 
as you look over your budget report, is the difficulty of 
making a profit in your business. Immediately will fol- 
low the fact that the reason for this is because you are 
spending too much money on certain unprofitable prac- 
tices, and then will come the resolution to remedy that 
condition. 

The expenses of any business readily divide themselves 
into the fixed expenses, such as rent, taxes, etc., and the 
variable expenses, such as salaries, advertising, etc. Pecu- 
liarly enough it is rarely the fixed expenses that get the 
merchant in difficulty. In other words, the expenses 
over which he has the least amount of control are the 
expenses that cause him the least amount of trouble. 
It is the expenses on which he has to make decision from 
day to day and from month to month as to how much he 
is going to spend for this or that. that create most of the 
havoc. . 

I most certainly consider a budget practical for the 
small business, because in every small business is prac- 
tically every element that occurs in the larger one. Our 
company operates stores doing $500,000, $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000, but we use an identical budget for each one 
of them. and the difference outside of the amounts due 
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to the differing volumes is negligible. 
It is only slightly more difficult for 
us to operate a $1,000,000 business 
than a $500,000 one. If we operated 
stores doing $100,000 or $50,000, 
we most certainly would have a budgetary control in every 
one of them. I emphatically believe—and this is based on 
personal experience—that a store doing $500,000 with a 
proper budget control will make more net profit than a 
store doing $700,000—(and I was strongly tempted to 
say $1,000,000) where the old ‘“‘hit and miss” method of 
expense control is used. 

In answer to another question, if the cost of installing 
and operating a simple system of budget control in a 
business would not be more than the savings effected in 
that business without the use of a budget, I can only 
say that such a business would have to be a marvel of 
proficiency. 


OW what is this budget? You take a big sheet of 

ruled paper, or a ledger, or anything else handy that 
will serve the purpose. Down the left hand side a col- 
umn for listing the facts that you want to know about 
your business, and then across the top you rule off 26 
columns, two for each month of the year and two for the 
total. One column you will head up “planned” and in 
that column opposite the various facts that you need to 
know about your business, you will put down the expense 
which you estimate you will have to spend that particular 
month for each particular item of expense. At the 
conclusion of the month’s business you will enter in the 
column marked “actual” what it has really cost you-—and 
some of these “actual” figures will open your eyes. 


T THE top of the sheet, in the left column, you will 
put down sales; next, cost of sales, and next, gross 
margin. It is this gross margin that represents your 
income. As usual, other items of income in addition to 
that, such as subrentals or anything else, also should be 
entered here so that your total income is determined. 
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In budgeting expenses, make them as 
detailed as possible. Analyzing ex- 
pense is the first step toward control. 


S. J. Ryan, President, 
Rines Brothers Company, 
Portland, Maine 







Then follows, down at the left-hand side, the various 
expense items such as, rent, newspaper advertising, other 
forms of advertising, taxes, interest, light, heat and 
power, bad debts, furniture and fixtures, accounting or 
office expense, travel, insurance, etc. The most impor- 
tant part to be remembered in putting down these ex- 
penses is to make them as detailed as possible! For in- 
stance, if you have an expense item, such as “selling” and 
in that you lump your sales, salaries, commissions, your 
delivery and depreciation of equipment, etc., etc., it will 
not help you very much to try and analyze it at the end 
of the month if you find it cost you too much to sell your 
goods. But if you have the selling expenses divided into 
as many separate items as possible you might find, for 
example, that you would be better off if you did not have 
that expensive delivery truck and hired someone who 
made it their business to deliver. The same thing would 
apply to practically every other item of variable expense. 

Of course, you can’t do much with the fixed expenses, 
such as rent, etc. If you have a lease for your store you 
are going to have to pay the landlord so much every 
month whether the business is good or bad, and you 
can’t do very much with things like taxes. You have to 
carry insurance, of course. That item can be controlled 
by not trying to make a wholesaler out of yourself and 
carrying a stock that is too large for your needs. 

Earnest study of this budget report after you have 
used it a month or two is going to surprise you by 
showing you how many things you can do without in 
your business—little apparently insignificant items here 
and there, the total of which prevented you from making 
as large a profit as you should or possibly no profit at all. 

This is January. Why not make a New Year’s Resolu- 
tion to budget your business for 1929 and to control your 
expense, instead of letting it control you? 
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In ADDITION ¢0 netting $3,572 on 
installation and repair jobs in 1928 
the Kansas City Power and Light 


Company’s service department 
brought in $32,100 worth of new 


part and accessory business. 


66 E WOULD handle radio but 
W eve eats up all the profits.” 
The wisdom of this assertion, 
which has frequently been voiced by cen- 
tral station managers, is belied in the case 
of the Kansas City Power and Light 
Company, Kansas City; Mo., whose serv- 
ice records show a net profit of $3,572 
for 1928. This figure represents a net 
profit of 8.05 per cent on gross income. 

These percentages do not include 
credits for set sales obtained or retained 
through the efforts of the service depart- 
ment. It is estimated by C. F. Farley, 
general merchandise manager, that not 
less than $60,000 in set sales, created or 
kept on the books, is due to the work of 
his ten service men. 

There are three reasons for this inter- 
esting record: 

1. The company makes a flat charge of 
$2 per service call after the set has been 
used 90 days. If the work takes longer 
than 70 minutes there is an additional 
charge of $1 per hour. If the call comes 
from beyond the city limits another dollar 
is added. However, if the fault is due 
to a defective set or installation these 
charges are waived. 

The following statistics tell the story 
of the revenue obtainable from service 
calis : 

Total calls (Jan. to Dec., in- 


| er eee een 12,980 
Calls charged to the cus- 

NS hes Sele 5,400 
Revenue from calls charged 

A Png brie ee $7,331 
Service dept. merchandise 

ere ee $32,100 


The apparent discrepancy between the 
number of charge calls and the gross re- 
venue therefrom is due to the fact that it 
was not until August that customers were 
billed at the rate of $2 per visit. Prior 
to that time the charge was half this 
amount. 

“Two dollars is a legitimate charge. 
The cost of this service and its value is 
worth that to any set user. As a matter 
of fact there have been surprisingly few 
complaints,” declares H. A. Spokesfield, 
manager of the radio department. 
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Radio 


ervice 


ONOGRAMMED OVERALLS (these are 


furnished fresh-laundered every week) 
identify the lighting company’s radio 
repairmen and get them past the cus- 
tomer’s front door. Of course the com- 
pany insists that they be experts in their 
line, but these two employees, busy 
checking an a.c. set, will undoubtedly 
increase their earning capacity through 
the development of sales ability rather 
than their aptitude for servicing. 
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1928 STATEMENT 


Radio Service Department, Kansas 
City Power and Light Company 


INCOME 
Revenue from paid calls..... $7,331 
Merchandise sales .......... 32,100 


Credits from sales dept. for 
installation of. 1,980 sets at 
$2.50 


ee ee ee ee 


EXPENDITURE 


Salaries for all full or part 
time work, includes execu- 





Cost of material. ............ 






Transportation allowances .. 4,133 
Interest on investment and op- 

erating capital ($7,500).... 450 
Rent, heat, light, tel......... 480 
Clerical supplies ..... ee ’ 230 
Other materials ............ 416 
General expense ............ 335 
Depreciation . 150 


Collections and bad debts. . 288 


Net Total Profit $3,572 


Note that 42 per cent of all service calls were charged 
to the user. 

2. Spokesfield hires the type of man who can sell as 
well as service. Mature, clean cut, fellows who can com- 
mand a salary of $170 a month and who take a personal 
interest in making their department self-supporting and 
in digging up leads for the salesman to close. 

The preceding table shows direct merchandise sales of 
$32,100 for 1928. Practically all of this accessory and 
replacement material was sold ‘“‘on the job.” 

3. The service department makes the original installa- 
ion and operating adjustments for the sales department. 
For this it receives a credit of $2.50 per set. 

“This is no more than right,” states Mr. Farley, “as 
it would cost the company just about this sum to have 
this work done elsewhere. This expense is charged to 
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Are S alesmen 


the sales department. We do not bill the customers for 
installations.” 


ADIO servicing can now be made a financial asset 
not only because of these three elements but because 
the simplicity of the AC set has reduced the number of 
free service obligations and increased the number of calls 
per day. Spokesfield’s men average nine service calls 
















calls—which this record slip is designed 
to imsure—has greatly simplified the 
work and has released men for sales 
work by eliminating _ time-wasting 
errors. The original slip is retained by 
the manager of the department, the 
serviceman records the nature of the 
trouble and work done on a duplicate 
and a triplicate copy remains with the 
customer. 


ee HANDLING of service 
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apiece per working day. They are able also to find the 
time to install one or two new sets. 

Other favorable factors are the freedom from adver- 
tising expense and the comparatively small amount of 
capital required to operate a service organization. 
Spokesfield turns his accessory stock eight times a year. 
Current income from his three sources of revenue is 
more than sufficient to carry his operating overhead. 

Each field man owns his own car. He is allowed 
$1.42 per day for operating expense. The company buys 
his license plates and insurance policy. 

Last year the Kansas City Power and Light Company 
sold $280,000 worth of radio receivers or a total of 
2,100 sets. A service department, known by its indi- 
vidual members to be self-supporting, was one of the 
major reasons for this showing. 
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HiIppEN 


(Costs 
to LIGHT 


By Wm. M. Emery 





Because it deals with an accounting topic this 
article by Mr. Emery is not easy reading. Of 
great importance and interest to electrical mer- 
chants operating outside men, it requires, and 
will repay, careful study. 





The bookkeeper lays them on your 
desk, a trial balance, assets and liabilities and 
profit and loss statement. You turn rather nervously 
to see the last line of the last statement. You find a 
black figure and taking a deep breath, you smile. The 
ship is safe for another month. You feel somewhat re- 
lieved to find everything in balance, although this shows 
only that your bookkeeper is either clever or honest. 
That evening at home you compare the expenses to those 
of the previous month and try to account for the differ- 
ences. If you find that some expenses have increased 
you regret that the money has been spent. At the next 
salesmen’s meeting you make a few general remarks 
about being more careful and keeping expenses down. 

Now, Mr. Dealer, what have these statements really 
shown you month after month to increase the efficiency 
of your management? 

If your profits have dropped, you try to do better next 
month. You push a little harder and increase the pres- 
sure in an effort to sell a few more washers or cleaners 
or refrigerators. You offer a prize and try to “pep the 
boys up.” You put an ad in the paper and hire a few 
more men. 

Hiring more men, keeping up a large sales force can- 
not in itself make you money. You want more men who 
each make a profit for you and you must get rid of the 
individual men who lose your money. But how are you 


66 HE statements for November are finished, Mr. 
Dealer.” 
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INDIVIDUAL SALESMAN’S RECORD— “Zovinber, / 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Sales 9 Cost Cash 
No. | Date Check book Ref. of Mdse. | of Mdse. Sales 





to tell the profitable from the unprofitable salesmen? 
You can do it by fairly simple bookkeeping ; the system 
I have worked out and which it is the purpose of this 
article to explain. 

This system properly followed answers the questions: 
Who made money for me? Who lost money and how 


much? It shows not only the obvious things, but also 
some of the more subtle and less tangible factors which 
must be made clear for our inspection. This system is 
an addition to your regular bookkeeping and your regular 
accountant’s statement. 

We cannot expect the usual accountant to initiate 
methods that will gauge the problems of the sales field. 
Accountants are: historians, conservatives, not go- 
getters. They are appraisers of static conditions. A 
sales administrator must be enough of an analyst to direct 
the accountant so that his reports will be a practical and 
useful guide. 

Every monthly sales operation is a composite report 
of individual gains and losses. Every dealer is a Stephen 
Girard sending dozens of ships of commerce out to trade. 
The salesman is the dealer’s ship. Each represents an 








Do you know these facts about 


This supplementary accounting 


Is he using Excessive mileage? 


Is he allowing Long Home Trials? 


Is he incurring Excessive Refinishing 
, ExpenseP 


Is he responsible for Increase in Delinquent 
Accounts? 
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25 
(5) 


Leases 
Receivable 


(6) (10) (11) 


Interest is - _ 
Dealer's 
Share 
Dr. Dr. 


The amounts and classifications on this sheet are the same as 
was outlined in Mr. Emery’s salesman's compensation plan pub- 


lished last month in “Electrical Merchandising.” A _ distinctive 


investment. Some ships are wrecked and some return 
limping, but others bring back much profit. But I want 
to emphasize that even when the monthly figure is black, 
not every salesman made a profit for the firm; nor, if the 
total figure is red, does this indicate that every producing 
unit ran at a loss. 

A few dealers choose to regard themselves as financiers 
primarily interested in the ratios of their statements, 
forecasting capital needs for the coming period, analyz- 
ing the distribution of working capital and so forth. If 
they were financiers, these usual balance sheets and state- 
ments would tell the story which they require ; but, basic- 
ally, a dealer is a trader, not a financier. 

Profits depend on the productivity and cost of your 
sales organization. This is the producing department of 
your business. Whether or not you retain the profit 
after it is created rests with the collection and financing 
department. 

This being true, we do not need to ask what facts our 
bookkeeping should focus on. Our accounting search- 
light should rest, first, on the individual producing unit. 
It should indicate the relative profitability of each sales- 








out 


ting 
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each of Your Salesmen? 


system will reveal them 


means wasted time, lack of definite daily 
objectives. (And vanishing profits) 


indicates a weak selling job, excessive 
pressure or a poor hand-to-mouth clien- 
tele. (And probable slow collections) 








shows poor judgment in placing appli- 
ances. (Salesman unsuited for territory) 


usually indicates wrong selling, dissatis- 
fied customers. (And forecasts reverts) 
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SALESMAN: | Flisg ger ( denser, 
(13) (14) (15) (16) (tf) (18) 
Collection 


ADVANCES & CHARGES 


Unearned Forfeited 


Cr r. Cr. 


feature is shown in the separation of commission earned and paid 
at once (never more than the down payment collected) and “collec- 
tion commission” paid as the customer’s payments are made. 


man. Secondly, it should indicate the costs and success 
of the collection department. Unless it does both we 
have no guide to efficiency. 

In later articles of this series, I will discuss install- 
ment costs and collection methods; but we will now take 


up the all important task of cost accounting for our pro- 
ducing units. 


INDIVIDUAL SALESMAN’S RECORD 


For this purpose, as well as an aid to general sales 
management, it is well to have a single ledger page for 
each salesman that will tell his exact status at all times. 
The illustration shows such a page (called “Individual 
Salesman’s Record). It combines the usual “sales rec- 
ord” (columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) with certain of the 
usual expense accounts (columns 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14) 
and the salesman’s personal ledger accounts (columns 
15, 16, 17, 18) and a repossession record (shown as a 
supplementary illustration. This may be rubber stamped 
on the bottom of the “Salesman’s Ledger Accounts” 
sheet). While a supercritical accountant might object 
to my design, as it combines books of original entry with 
expense and salesman’s ledger accounts, it is a highly 
practical arrangement from the executive standpoint and 
actually reduces the detail of bookkeeping. Let us 
examine it in detail. 

Leases Receivable (column 5) are entered at the full 
value of the lease. The cash received is, of course, 
credited to the lease account from the cash book. Allow- 
ances and trade-ins are shown in total in column 8 and 
are posted to the customer’s lease accounts, as was the 
cash received when the customer’s account was first 
set up. 

It will be noted that leases receivable in column 5, 
less interest charged the customer, column 6, equal the 
merchandise sales, column 7, which must be figured at 
the cash price. One should always be careful not to 
figure interest charges as profit. 

Trade-Ins (columns 9, 10, 11) are arranged for 
dealers who have a plan with their manufacturers for 
handling trade-ins where the salesman pays one quarter, 
the dealer one half, and the manufacturer one quarter 
up to $20 maximum allowance. If the salesman allows 
more than $20 he must stand it himself. Such a trans- 
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INDIVIDUAL SALESMAN’S RECORD; REPOSSESSIONS 


eof | Cost of 
Acc’. Customer dse. Mdse. 


Finance | Leases 
Company 





SALESMAN: Stadore Flugger Csr) 


Interest = Rental 


ales Income 


Repossessions record that applies to sales record and transactions shown on preceding page 


action is shown in the tenth sale, where the salesman 
has allowed $25. 

The commission figures used are fully explained in 
my previous article which appeared in December. That 
is, | recommend payment on a sliding scale basis ; com- 
missions increasing with volume. Thus the commission 
on the first, second and third sales is $25, and on the 
fourth $27.50, fifth $30, sixth $32.50, seventh $35, 
eighth $40, ninth $45, tenth $50, eleventh $40, the 
twelfth sale in the month $35. Columns 12, and 13 total 
these figures. Column 9 is deductable from columns 12 
and 13 as the salesman pays a part of the trade-in allow- 
ance. If we were using the usual flat rate commission 
instead of this sliding scale, the variation in the profit- 
ability of the salesman (shown by the “Monthly Sum- 
mary”) would be increased, because the sliding scale 
commission is actually a profit sharing plan. 

Commission Unearned (column 13) represents that 
part of the commission that is in excess of the down 
payment. As this is earned by the salesman it is credited 
to him in column 14 at the rate of one half the customer 
payments received until the amount due him (total com- 
mission ) is paid. 

If the payments are not received promptly or the ma- 
chine is repossessed, collection commissions are for- 
feited, as indicated in column 15. Column 16 lists the 
names of the customers making the payments which war- 
rant the credits shown in column 14 and 15. 

The first thirteen columns deal with the individual sale. 
The other columns record the weekly settlement with the 
salesman. 

After all the sales for the week have been entered, 
together with any advances and collection commission 
earned, the weekly pay can be entered in the commission 
clearing account, column 1. This is a great time saver, 
as postings are done in total from the recapitulation 
sheet. When the check is drawn, the only entry on the 
stub or in the cash book is Commissicn Clearing Account, 
debit. 

I believe from this explanation of the columns that 
every capable dealer should be able to follow through 
the eleven sales entered on this page, even if his knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is only general. 


REPOSSESSION 


At the bottom of the same page can be recorded the 
salesman’s repossessions for the month. As I have 
already mentioned, my suggestion is to put the reposses- 
sion column headings in on the bottom of the “Individual 
Salesman’s Record” with a rubber stamp once a month. 

The first repossession entry refers to a sale similar to 
Isadore Plugger’s eleventh sale in November; by com- 
paring the two entries the method of entering reposses- 
sions can be easily understood. This first lease has been 
hypothecated with a finance company, whereas the second 
repossession has not. 
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The rental income (amounts paid by customers on re- 
verted machines) balances the debits and credits except- 
ing “collection commissions forfeited.” 

The second repossession is similar to Plugger’s sixth 
sale in November. However the customer had paid $35 
on it. We charged back to the salesman $15, the amount 
of the minimum down-payment. The salesman has re- 
ceived collection commission on this, but we do not 
charge that back. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 


The third illustration (“monthly summary of sales- 
man’s accounts”) shows a group of eight salesmen, some 
profitable and some expensive. Each man has been 
charged with those expenses which resulted from his 
method of selling and the volume and quality of his sales. 
Let us see what these are. 

The first five debits and the last three debits are taken 
directly from the sales records and require no explana- 
tion. Merchandise returned has been subtracted from 
that sold before these totals are posted (columns 1 and 
16 represent net and not gross sales) and when the 
rental income is credited, the difference penalizes the 
salesman for his reverts. 

Direct expense (column 6) covers automobile acci- 
dents, even when the salesman says, “It wasn’t my 
fault.” Gasoline would also be entered here, unless the 
salesman buys his own. Any special sales helps or ex- 
penses, such as a display booth especially for the sales- 
man in his territory, would be included in this column. 

Refinishing Expense (column 7). Some salesmen 
cause a great deal more refinishing work than others. 
Many dealers find that to refinish machines thoroughly 
to make them look like new costs from two to four 
dollars each. Every machine returned for refinishing 
should be tagged and listed. The amount charged to the 
salesman for the work might be a flat rate which can 
easily be obtained by dividing refinishing expense for a 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SALESMEN'S AccTS 


(Showing Sales - Costs —Profits) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Cost of Mdse. Trade-Ins 


se. Direct 
Charges 


Salesman 
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week or month by the number of machines cleaned up 
and serviced. 

Stock on Home Demonstration (column 8). Some men 
are able to produce a volume of business on very little 
demonstration stock. They leave their machines out 
only a short time. 
dealer. A dealer must figure the cost of his money at 
about 30 per cent per annum, for reasons which we will 
explain in later articles. Roughly speaking, ten cents 
per day per trial is a correct figure, especially if we 
include idle time for refinishing. In order to sell fifty 
machines a month, many dealers keep seventy-five ma- 
chines in homes at all times. This represents a cost of 
$250 per month which is an important item that has 
heretofore been neglected. It is a valuable figure com- 
bined with the refinishing cost when one is considering 
what is the best way to sell washers. The length of the 
trial period also shows how long it takes for the cus- 
tomer to find the down payment. The longer the trial 
period, the poorer the credit risk, unless the down pay- 
ment is greatly in excess of the monthly payments. 

Increase in Delinquent Accounts (column 9). Accounts 
become delinquent because they were improperly sold; 
because the salesman never called back or because the 
salesman has improperly explained the time payment re- 
quirements. Occasionally the fault lies with the collec- 
tion department. But a good cure and one close to the 
cause is to blame the salesman. In every well managed 
retail installment business, and this includes electrical 
appliances, a monthly list is made of the delinquent 
accounts, showing the amount of delinquency. If this 
were expressed in months and allotted to the salesman 
who made the sale we would very easily obtain another 
valuable figure. Since we charge the customer $1.25 per 
month carrying charge when we sell her the machine, 
we Should show on the salesman’s record the increase in 
the delinquencies of the machines from month to month 
which he sold at this same rate. Almost every dealer 
who finances his leases with a finance company has been 
neglecting a vital cost. The finance company’s charge is 
4 of one per cent per month on the original value of the 
lease regardless of the balance. It is interesting to note 
how “Collection Commission Forfeited” parallels this 
expense. It emphasizes the wisdom of such a plan of 
remuneration and forecasts probable repossessions. True 
knowledge of this cost is a wonderful spur to better 
conditions. I know a dealer who said, “If I had $1.25 


Such salesmen are valuable to the ' 


for every month’s delinquency on my books, I would 
have over $2,000.” 

General Truck. Cost (column 10). Salesman’s auto ex- 
pense eats up the profits for the two-fold reason that 
the more time the salesman spends traveling, the less time 
he spends selling. For this reason it is vital to keep a 
definite daily record of the mileage of each salesman. 
The joyrider is never the producer. We are told that a 
car cannot be run for less than ten cents a mile. To have 
a cost of this kind running wild is folly. A “Hubdo- 
meter” is inexpensive. 

Repairs and replacements on autos are very irregular 
from month to month, but ultimately the cost is in pro- 
portion to the mileage. After you have subtracted the 
amount previously considered under “Direct Expense”’ 
from your total auto expense, including depreciation and 
so forth, just pro-rate the balance to the individual sales- 
man according to mileage. The daily record of mileage 
will facilitate the “salesman’s daily report,” which is a 
great adjunct to good sales management now being 
neglected. Truck partners must pro-rate their truck 
mileage between themselves. 

Executive Overhead (columns 11 and 12). The 
reader who has followed this far will realize that the 
overhead here shown is only that incurred directly in 
connection with sales and will ask what is to be done 
with the balance of the overhead, store, rent, executive, 
bookkeeping, etc. This overhead I would distribute as 
I have distributed other costs on the basis of the sales- 
man as a unit. The purpose of this detail, as of the 
whole system, is to determine whether or not a particular 
salesman is making or losing money for the firm. Now 
to make this division of overhead first add all the over- 
head so far allocated and subtract the total from the 
total overhead shown on the profit and loss statement for 
the month. The balance I will call executive overhead 
and divide two ways. One half I divide by unit of sales 
and charge against salesman according to number of 
sales made (column 11) and one half I pro-rate equally 
among all the salesmen, accounting store sales the same 
as a salesman (column 12). 

The Merchandise Direct Charges (column 2) are 
freight, hauling, storing, advertising allowance, super- 
vision, or any expense which applies in equal amount to 
each and every machine sold. 

Now subtract the total debits from the total credits 
and the balance will reveal a new truth to most dealers. 


Monthly summary which shows dealer at a glance which of his salesmen are profitable and 
which are losing money for him 


NOVEMBER, 1928 
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6¢ WT IS sometimes better,” says E. A. Johnston of 
| the Brown-Johnston Electric Company of Spokane, 
Washington, “to sell $500 worth of small wiring 
devices than to sell four $125 washing machines.” He 
acknowledges that this is contrary to common belief, but 
he points to the experience of his own store in justifica- 
tion of his opinion. 

Some years ago the Brown-Johnston Company rather 
specialized in large appliances, with a corps of salesmen 
in the field and an imposing stock on the sales floor. 
Today they still carry all types of electrical convenience 
but they are to some extent getting 
away from the large appliance and 
they have given up the outside sales- 
man idea altogether except in the 
fixture field. 

The department of small wiring 
devices was one of the first to point 
the way of opportunity. Three years 
ago there were practically no appli- 
ance accessories or fittings sold, 
except in connection with the larger 
jobs, when an order would come in 
for a large quantity of some few 
items. Mr. Johnston noted, however, 
that this material was continually 
passing over the counters of the 
hardware stores and five and ten 
stores whose electrical departments, 
featuring just these small items were 
among the most profitable in their 
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establishments. He began to study their meth- 
ods and to wonder why the electrical store did 
not have at least a logical share of this trade. 

He discovered that there was no reason for 
the customer knowing that his store carried 
this material at all, if they did not know it 
by a gift of intuition. The articles were never 
mentioned in the advertising and were posi- 
tively hidden in the back of the store under 
counters and in boxes on unseen shelves. The 
hardware store and the five and ten store on 
the other hand, displayed the material in plain 
sight so that when the householder was in need 
of anything of the sort, his first thought would 
be to go to the store where he had seen it on 
display. As a consequence of this line of 
thought, the Brown-Johnston company put 
in a special counter of fittings and accessories 
where these 
articles were al- 
ways visible in counter 
boxes, mounted on wall 
boards and displayed in 


other ways. 
Immediately the sale of 












this material increased. Whereas 
formerly the sale has been perhaps 
in the neighborhood of $25 per 
month, it gradually improved until 
it now is nearer $500. This is a clean 
business with no demonstrating, no 
servicing, no comebacks to eat into 
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Q The Brown-Johnston Electric Company of 


Spokane Believes in Pushing Accessories and 










the profit. It takes more sales to build up the 
total, but the forty per cent on small sales in 
the end will come to a good deal more than the 
apparently better showing for larger appliances. 


HE Brown-Johnston Company about the 

same time of the in- 
stallation of wiring 
device counter adopted 
the system of open dis- 
play for all articles 
throughout the store. 





This means 
that instead of 
being shut in 

behind glass 
doors in wall cases, percolators and waffle irons and like 
material are displayed on tables where they can be picked 
up and handled by the tustomer. This presents a very 
real problem in keeping these articles clean and shiny 
and free from dust, but it unquestionably helps to in- 
crease the sales. 

Display, however, is not the only factor in the sales 
program of this dealer. The Brown-Johnston Company 
run a Thursday special each week in the local papers. 
Thursday is chosen for the day of this announcement 
because it is found that Friday and Saturday are the 
days when the best response is obtained to special offers. 
This is undoubtedly due in part to the fact that out 
of town shoppers find the week end the most convenient 
time for their trip to the city. The local papers have 
a wide circulation outside of the city limits and so influ- 
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Smaller Appliances. 


SALES 





ence a large proportion 
of this trade. What- 
ever other circum- 
stances combine to pro- 
duce the result, at any 
rate Friday and Satur- 
day have proven 
themselves the best days for the sale of 
“specials” and Thursday the best day to 
make the announcement. 

It is not an uncommon thing for the 
store to sell one hundred waffle irons, or 
percolators, or toasters through the 
agency of a Thursday “special” an- 
nouncement. These articles require no special sales force 
to dispose of them—they do not have to be demonstrated 
in the home, they do not have to be serviced free of 
charge. Should one of them get out of order, it will 
either come under the manufacturer’s guarantee, or it 
is a subject for the repair department, to be charged 
for at the regular rates. The margin of profit is a clean 
one and once entered on the books, it will not be eaten 
into by subsequent expense items not foreseen at the 
time of the sale. 

“Advertise the article, put it where it can be seen— 
and push it in your sales talk,’ says Mr. Johnston. 
“Then you will sell it.” 


HE business philosophy of all this is very simple— 

so simple that it is often overlooked. Customers 
will take the least possible trouble in any of their pur- 
chases. If the chain store makes it easier for them to 
buy their electrical necessities than the electrical dealer 
is willing to do, then the question of where they will 
spend their money is just about settled. 

Another element worth emphasizing in Mr. Johnston’s 
experience is that he not only makes a good store dis- 
play of his merchandise but by advertising of special 
values on popular appliances he brings people into his 
store who buy additional merchandise. 
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How Other 


Industries 


[RAIN 


A Salesman’s Analysts of the Essential 


Factors 


N INVESTIGATION con- 

A exes among table - men 

stationed in a large group 

of well-known stores disclosed, 
among much pertinent data, the following facts: 

Four out of seven table-salesmen employed by a noted 
manufacturer did not know how to adjust the head and 
“brush” of the appliance they were selling. Eight out 
of eleven of another maker’s men did not know how to 
use a cleaner to fluff up pillows. 

Nineteen of twenty-one salesmen, employed generally, 
were wholly unaware that a radiator attachment, operated 
from the blower, made a very efficient hair-dryer. A 
small percentage—too large, no matter how small—had 
to thumb around for switches; no sin of itself, but 
symptomatic of a serious ailment. 

Aren’t answers to the “revert question” and the “sales- 
man-turnover question” at least partly hidden in the 
foregoing data? 

Compare the appliance salesmen’s showing with that 
of ten Chevrolet salesmen, each of whom was asked five 
questions : 

What is the S.A.E. horsepower rating of your car? 
What is its rear-axle gear 
ratio? Why don’t you put 
shock-absorbers on your car, 
like Ford? The wheel catches 
my legs; can it be raised? That’s 
not a Hotchkiss drive, is it? 

Sixty-four times out of seventy 
questions were answered correctly 
and almost immediately. Two mis- 
takes, as to S.A.E. hp. rating, were 
corrected within five minutes; the other 
four errors were made by one man, 
obviously miscast in his role of salesman. 

Now this is a comparison that should 
make appliance dealers, manufacturers and 
sales managers wonder how come? Chev- 
rolet dealers are having little difficulty at- 
tracting and holding men of good sales ability. 
appliance dealers are not finding it so easy. 


WHY THE DIFFERENCE? 


A little sleuthing discloses why this disparity of efficiency 


exists between appliance and Chevrolet men. 


The appliance trade is generally sending its men out equipped 


with the following “training” : 


First, a “good stiff pep talk” from the branch manager or 
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Electrical 


of a Successful “Send-Off” 


supervisor. Second, a wad of 
literature—consumer literature— 
to “take along and read.” Third, 
some perfunctory coaching by “an 
old timer’”—whatever that may mean. Fourth, a canned 
canvass of dubious value. 

The Chevrolet Motor Company, through its dealers, 
is equipping its salesmen with: 

First, a condensed, loose-leaf “Data Book” that is the 
Alpha and Omega of the car and from which even the 
greenest salesman can answer the stiffest poser put to him. 

Second, a picturized and skeletonized canvass that en- 
ables the dumbest salesman to give a complete and logical 
sales talk, understandable by the thickest kind of 
prospect. 

Third, but supplementary to a complete knowledge of 
how to effectively use the first two items, a thorough 
knowledge of competitive products; a thorough know!l- 
edge of racial and buying characteristics in the territory 
to be covered; a thorough knowledge of the tricks of the 
trade; and a thorough knowledge of house policies as 
they regard the writing of orders, the acceptance of 
credits, the scope of guarantees, etc. 


GETTING THE MAN 
STARTED 


Chevrolet dealers gen- 
erally operate on a 
straight commission 
basis. They face the 
same need for quick- 
ly getting men on a 
productive basis 
that the appli- 
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A Chevrolet salesman is equipped 
with: (1) a loose leaf data book 
that answers any question about 
his car; (2) a picturized and 
Skeletonized canvass; (3) in- 
structions. on how to use these 
selling helps and, in addition, 
education in competitive products, 
the buying habits of his territory 
and the policy of his house. 












ance executive does. But their problem is complicated by 
technicalities of product and peculiarities of selling con- 
ditions that do not beset the appliance man. The training 
of an automobile salesman would be a protracted process 
but for certain facilitating media furnished by the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company. 

Chevrolet’s “Data Book” is the only “sales manual” 
that I have seen, in sixteen years of selling, that appealed 
to me as being worth more than the powder to blow it up. 
It is a small book, slightly larger than a postal card. It 
is leather-bound and leather-tabbed for durability ; loose- 
leafed for up-to-dateness. So much for its physical 
characteristics. 

Its pages are a treasure house of information, com- 
plete, accurate and readily accessible. There is hardly a 
question, technical or otherwise, to which the Data Book 
will not furnish the answer. There are few questions 
about competitive cars that the Data Book will not 
answer, with accurate facts favorable to Chevrolet. I 
suggest to appliance executives that they see this book 
for themselves. It should be an inspiration to them in 
their own development work with men. 


A PICTURIZED CANVASS 


When the Chevrolet Motor Company provided its sales- 
men with a picturized demonstration ride in the car, plus 
a skeletonized printed canvass, it provided what I con- 
sider one of the most important selling aids introduced 
in many years. 

It is a loose-leaf book, with pages 84x11, bound in 
imitation leather. The left-hand pages are illustrated, 
page size, with the successive steps of a demonstration 
ride; from the entering of the car to its return from 
the trip. The prospect is pictorially led up hill and 
down; into picturesque nooks and through enchanting 
vistas ; through sand and mud; under the hood and into 
the engine; into the clutch, transmission and rear end. 
Everything so clearly pictured that the densest prospect 
will understand. 

The right-hand pages are largely white space but, in 
their upper right-hand corners, in not more than twenty- 
five words of large type, there are pert selling references 
to the facing illustrations. If the salesman forgets his 
talk—or is too green to have memorized one—all that he 
must do is to lay the book before his prospect and turn 
the pages. The prospect will get a thorough brief can- 
vass, illustrated, in logical order. 

One of these days someone is going to adapt this idea 
to an appliance and that someone’s salesmen are going 
to get a selling aid that means dollars and cents. I 
suggest that appliance executives see it; it is called “A 
Ride in a Chevrolet.” 

The Chevrolet Motor Company furnishes both long 
and short standardized canvasses but, during the three 
years that I spent on this car, I did not hear them men- 
tioned more than twice. Constant handling of the pic- 
turized canvass so impresses itself upon the salesman’s 
mind that he readily adapts it as the skeletonized basis 
for extemporaneous canvassing ; thus, incidentally, insur- 
ing thoroughness of talk. 

“Tf a man is so thick that he can’t extemporize from 
the notes in ‘A Ride’,”” one dealer remarked to me, “He 
is too thick to memorize a sales talk—and too dumb to 
more than parrot it, even if he remembered it.” He 
voices the general opinion. Speaking for myself and for 
many salesmen I have known, I’d ask for nothing more 
than a good 100-word synopsis of the appliance’s features. 

The dealer’s first aim. in breaking in a new man, is to 
show him what is in these two aids and to explain their 
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use. Having accomplished this, which is a matter of 
three or four one-hour class sessions, his men know what 
the product will do, how it will do it, how it is made, 
and what should be said about it; if they forget, they 
know where to seek recollective data. The next step 
is now competitive products. 

Chevrolet dealers frankly admit that there are such 
things as Ford, Star, Whippet and Dodge cars—they 
differ from the appliance trade in their viewpoint on 
competition. They teach their men as much about the 
good and bad points—note the word geod—of com- 
petition as they teach about their own car. Appliance 
salesmen may cease quitting in disgust when they are 
trained to cope with competition as effectively as Chev- 
rolet men are. Light on the subject, not darkness, is 
needed. 

There is a Long Island Chevrolet dealer whose terri- 
tory, in addition to a large native population, includes 
large colonies of Poles, Italians and Germans. Do his 
salesmen employ the same tactics on the expansive, fiery 
Italian that they use on the phlegmatic German? Not so, 
Bolivia! Does the dealer leave them to discover the 
difference between the Pole and the German themselves ? 
He knows a cheaper way—a one-hour session of his 
“class” explains the required tactics and approaches. You 
ought to see his boys shift from Italian high to German 
low and Polish reverse! 

Lately, a woman wanting a vacuum cleaner sent in- 
quiries to several makers. Three of us arrived together. 
The smart salesman of a second-rate machine hooked his 
hose to a machine that sells for more than $60 and, in 
spite of the latter’s best suction, he sucked its bag clean 
of dirt. The famous product was being sold by a young 
“trained” salesman; can you picture his retreat? Just 
one of those tricks of the trade. They are all cataloged 
and can be taught. No salesman is worth his salt until 
he knows them. 

The importance of properly written orders and properly 
prepared credit applications is obvious; they have much 
to do with the “revert question.” The same applies to 
statements made by the salesman about the guarantee. 
The credit application in particular, however, is too often 
regarded as a mystery beyond the salesman’s ken. It 
isn’t—salesmen for Chevrolet are constantly handling the 
credit application of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, a fearsome thing; they are doing it tactfully, 
because they know why the various questions are asked. 
For example: they do not slight the requirement that life 
insurance companies be named as references because they 
know that, if the owner skips, G.M.A.C. will levy judg- 
ment against his life policies. 


SUMMING UP 


These are the elements of successful training, as I 
view the subject. These are the things that I, as a sales- 
man, need to successfully sell a product. These are the 
things that I will patiently spend my time learning—if 
they are offered to me in time-saving, organized form. 

But I have no time to waste on a heterogeneous col- 
lection of “pep talks,” “canned canvasses,” and hooey. 

The elements must be thorough and they must be or- 
ganized structurally. In training, unity of structure is 
all-important, felt, or painfully missed, everywhere—that 
architectural conception of the work, which foresees the 
end in the beginning and never loses sight of it, and in 
every part is conscious of all the rest, till the last session 
does but, with undiminished vigor, unfold and justify the 
first—a condition of successful training which I shall call 
the necessity of brains in organization. 
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hen the Doctor Prescribes 


TSTCSHTIN E 


Photo by Lazarnick 


The health giv- 
ing rays of the June sun are now 
easily, safely available for every 
home. Many physicians are re- 
commending carbon arc or mer- 
cury vapor sunshine lamps for 
home use, and merchants success- 
fully handling these lines are culti- 
vating the cooperation and good 
will of the medical profession. 


In the lower illustration, Miss 
Martin of the New York Edison 
Company 1s helping a customer 
select such a health builder. 
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The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s new building, completed late in 
1928, breaks impressively into the skyline. 
The architect spent many a sleepless night 
transforming it into a work of art in- 
stead of a shoe box on end. 











Compare this new 
palarm clock by the 
Ansonia Clock Com- 
hany with its familiar 
four-legged ancestor. 























The new Wise Shoe Store on 
lifth Avenue, New York, is a 
marvel in store front desian. 





e 
(Below) The interior is so snappy CS nl ani 
that it actually seems to improve 


the quality of the goods on display. 
LL pl 


1928 brought striking develop- 

ments in design applied 
to everything from architecture to 
automobiles, coming to the fore in 
the treatment and style of build- 
ings, store fronts, cars and prac- 
tically all else designed to be sold 
or to be used by the public. Win- 
dow and merchandise display gained 
new attractiveness and force from 
modernistic treatment. 






Appearance plays no 
small part in the suc- 
cess of the new Buick. 
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In the field of 
radio the 1928 
Eveready receiver 
typifies the trend. 


lL window by Gim- 
bel Brothers, New 
York department store, 
plays up the changed 
appearance of kitchen 
utensils, 








R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., of Chi- 
cago, sells G. E. refrigerators 
with the aid of this “modern” 
store interior. 

(Above) A table 


} lamp by Buoy, Ince., 


i with the 1928 note. 
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And in 1929... This Tremendous Educational 
Program Will Bring Thousands of 
Sales to Eureka Dealers 


Gi 


rand 
Prize 


VACUUM CLEANER 


No woman who has seen the 
Eureka “High-Vacuum” Dirt Test — 
demonstrated in her own home, on 
her own rugs—can fail to be impressed 
by the wonderful cleaning power of 
the improved Grand Prize Eureka. 


Last year, a million American 
women saw this test made by factory- 
employed representatives of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company. 
It registered, it convinced, it proved. 


Women Who Have Seen This 
Test Will Buy This Year 


More than one-fourth of these 
women bought Eurekas in 1928. 
Many thousands of others will buy in 
1929 from Eureka dealers who follow 
up and take full advantage of this 
tremendous educational work. 


These women will choose the Eureka 
because they have seen it in operation; 
they have heard the Eureka story; they 
are convinced of Eureka superiority. 


Eureka-employed representatives 
last year personally interviewed more 
than ten million women in their 
homes. The importance of these calls 
—as a selling help for Eureka dealers 
—can scarcely be estimated. The 
returns are cumulative — mounting 
higher every year. 


A Unique Program of Direct 
Sales Help 


No cheap, inferior, non-advertised 
or locally distributed cleaner can pos- 
sibly offer anything approaching this 
Eureka program in direct sales influ- 
ence or profit to dealers. 


One thing is sure—the Eureka fran- 
chise is rapidly increasing in value, as 
the snowball of Eureka popularity rolls 
up and this personal-contact program 
becomes more and more effective. If 
you wish to profit from it, as others 
are now profiting, write or wire the 
factory for further information regard- 
ing the opportunity in your territory. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 


London, W. C. 1, England; 299a-301 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia 
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SUPERLATIVE 
NEW STYLES... 


Entirely Novel Decorations 
of Unique Beauty ..... 
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Toiedo Lighting Fitments—product of Riddle—announce the new styles for 1929 in 
super-standard quality lighting equipment for the home... In the unusual character 
of the designing—imbued throughout with the modern note . . . in the daring departure 
from the conventional and the commonplace in decoration . . . in the consummate ar- 
tistry which they embody throughout . . . these new Toledo creations might well be 
thought to merit radically higher prices than those at which they are available for retail 
selling ... And yet the thought has been to provide the very utmost in style and beauty 
and value—in decorative distinction and intrinsic merit—within the moderate-priced 
selling field where Toledo Lighting Fitments have long held a place of their own. 


TOLEDO LIGHTING 








VALUES ® 


that far exceed anything 
hitherto known in super- 
a standard quality fitments ... a 
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Toledo Lighting Fitments for 1929 are conveniently grouped in sets, covering the vol- 
ume-selling field by easy price gradations. Only a hint of the values available can be 
given here. The five-light fitment at the left, for instance, is priced for retail at $24.50, 
with bracket at $7.50. The five-light piece above, $13.50; bracket $5.00. Other five- 
light fitments at $11.00, $15.00, $16.50, $17.50, $18.50, and $21.50. Brackets from 
$3.50 to $7.50. Incidental pieces for hall, solarium, breakfast-room, bed-rooms, etce., 
from $2.50 to $11.50... For a full idea of the selling opportunity available, write your 
jobber for the new Toledo catalogue, vividly portraying, in four colors, the new decora- 
tions, and illustrating the 1929 Toledo line complete . . . The Toledo Lighting Equip- 
ment Company, Division of The Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Reymer’s of 


Panels leaded in frames around the 
soda-fountain mirrors lend a soft 
charm, Lemon colored lamps 

are concealed behind 

these borders. 





Pittsburgh, has 
the snappiest in 
modern lighting 


(Above) Light- 
ing the stairs 
which lead to 
Reymer’s second 
floor is a sus- 
pended lantern 
with glass panels 
and opaque mod- 
ernistic “fins.” 
Like all lighting 
fixtures used in 
this modern tea- 
room the lantern 
has for its motif 
the Cockatoo, 
brilliant bird of 
plumage. 


(Lighting installa- 
tions by Wilson & 
Daum Company; 
Equipment by The 
Consolidated Lamp 
é€ Glass Company) 








In the rest rooms 
effective half-bowl 
brackets are used. 


On the first floor 
the overhead light- 
img consists of six- 
teen mch bowls of 
fifteen foot centers. 
The soft, mellow 
honey-tone obtained 
is reminiscent of the 
French liner Ile de 
I’rance. 
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STOCK 


—Roscoe Butler, 
—Gem City Electric, 


its character. One method may be successful in 
reducing an overstock of heating appliances, but 
another method will be necessary to get rid of obsolete 
or shopworn cleaners, according to Roscoe Butler, gen- 
eral manager for the Gem City Electric Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. Butler has been especially successful 
in maintaining a balanced stock. 
In accordance with this policy he has classified his 
excess merchandise under five headings. These groups 


and the treatment accorded them are as follows: 
* * * x 


“its cha merchandise must be moved according to 


Damaged or Shopworn Minor Appliances—A table to 
the rear of the store carries the sign: “Overstocked or 
Slightly Shopworn Goods at Bargain Prices.” 

Only one device of each kind is exhibited at a time 
on this table. Duplicates are held beneath the counter 
until the sample on the table is sold and then another 
takes its place. 

“If the prospect sees but one device of the kind she 
wants she naturally 
concludes that that’s 
all there is and is 
more apt to make the 
purchase then and 
there for fear tomor- 
row may be too late,” 
explains Mr. Butler. 

Another action-pro- 
ducing stunt for this 
table is to reduce the 
price 15 per cent off 
the list for the first 30 
days and 5 per cent 
every 30 days there- 
after until sold. <A 
suitable card imparts 
this information to the 
customers. 

“A bargain table of 
this character not only 
actually moves appli- 
ances and certain supplies but, because it constitutes a 
store attraction, it sells fresh goods as well,” says 
Butler. 


OBSOLETE Models 


* * *K 


Obsolete Models—Butler has found it better to in- 
crease the salesman’s commission on major appliances 
of superseded makes than to cut the price. Five dollars 
is the customary extra commission on washers and clean- 
ers. Some obsolete, but otherwise perfect, minor devices 
also are speeded on their way by a special 10 per cent 
bonus to the floor man. If this fails, these also find 
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for SHOPWORN Small Appliances 
—the bargain table. 


—higher sales commissions. 


OVERSTOCKED New Goods 
—a “jack-up” memo to salespeople. x * * + 


DEMONSTRATORS, [TRADE-INS 
—the semi-annual sale. 


— Tells How to Clear 
It Out 


themselves on the bargain table. 
x * * x 


Overstock of New Goods—Extra selling effort is the 
remedy applied to this condition. The sales force is sup- 
plied with a typed list of the surplus items and required 
to report twice a week on progress in reducing the 
number. 

If waffle irons, toasters and percolators are involved 
inexpensive trays or sugar and creamer sets are pur- 
chased and offered without extra charge as a special 


buying inducement. 
a ae 


Demonstrators and 
Trade-Ins — Butler 
holds a “sale”  bi- 
annually or oftener if 
necessary. The buyer 
has the privilege of 
returning his purchase 
of demonstration or 
reconditioned ma- 
chines at full purchase 
value any time within 
a year, to apply on the 
price of a new article 
of similar nature. 


Obsolescent Radio 
Sets — When a new 
model set is announced 
by the manufacturer 
many dealers make 
the mistake of trying 
to dispose of their old 
stock before displaying the new. In radio, the way 
things have been, this is a mistake, according to Butler. 
The rule should be: As soon as a new model is intro- 
duced, display and push it. This builds a reputation 
for the store of being up-to-date and is a policy which 
holds clientele and attracts new customers. “Play fair 
with your trade,” says Mr. Butler. “Don’t be afraid of 
getting stuck with the old stock. Some of the prospects 
attracted by the showing of the latest model can be 
switched to the slightly older model because of its lower 
price. 








As the K.pirors See IT 





The Bullseye of Business 


HE bullseye of business at which we all aim is net 
profit, and there is no net profit except in cash. 
Cash is the only 100 per cent asset—all others are 
open to doubt and discount. Stock on hand is worth 
only what you can get for it: good will is worth only 
what you can make of it: receivables are worth only what 
you can collect. Cash is the one asset that is an 
actuality. 
Get your profit in cash. 





A False Claim and Where It 
May Lead Us 


HE Federal Trade Commission, which recently has 

heen giving the electric utility companies a dizzy 

ride on the merry-go-round, may find it within their 
scope to examine some of the trade practices of the appli- 
ance dealers also. They are doing that sort of thing in 
other trades. The general idea is to give the various 
trades and industries a chance, through trade practice 
conferences, to clean house before conditions get so bad 
as to offer an excuse for demagogic legislation or federal 
regulation. 

Such a conference of the food industries was recently 
held in which unfair practices were defined and resolu- 
tions adopted to overcome them. One of these resolu- 
tions which the electrical trade may well ponder, was as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the making, causing or permitting to 
be made, or publishing of any false, untrue, misleading 
or deceptive statement, by way of advertisement or 
otherwise, concerning the grade, quality, quantity, char- 
acter, nature or origin or preparation of any grocery 
product, is an unfair method of business.” 


UR reason for bringing this matter sharply to the 

attention of electrical appliance retailers, and more 
particularly of those organizations which operate canvass- 
ing crews, is that “false, untrue, misleading and decep- 
tive statements” today compromise a part of the many 
appliance canvassers’ sales jargon. A single example of 
this is the recent wave of misstatement about aluminum 
or partly aluminum appliances. Literally thousands of 
this industry’s misrepresentatives are making it an em- 
phatic point in their “sales” talk to state that aluminum 
used in washing machines “makes the clothes gray” and 
that aluminum cleaner nozzles “dirty the rugs.” At the 
rate this whisper is being spread there is grave danger 
that it will receive popular acceptance. 

One does not have to comment upon the ethics of this 
sort of “salesmanship.” The house-to-house man who 
makes such a vicious misrepresentation of a competi- 
tor’s goods is misguided. We should pity him for his 
weakness and his stupidity. 

But the sales manager who permits his men toe make 
such a statement is something more than misguided. He 
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is a menace. He is making appliance selling a dirty 
business. He is daily increasing the sales resistance for 
the entire industry. But he is doing something worse: 
by his unfair practices he is now inviting restrictive 
legislation and bureaucratic regulation. He should be 
kicked out and kept out. 





Millions Saved—And How 


HE Chain Store Research Bureau brings to light 

the fact that, in the grocery trade alone, there are 

now 17,500 fewer traveling salesmen employed be- 
cause of the lesser number of independent grocers and 
the fact that chains buy for thousands of units at a few 
central purchasing points. The saving to manufacturers 
and jobbers of food products is estimated at $87,000,000, 
which probably amounts to $135,000,000 when figured at 
the retail value of the goods involved. 

This magazine has several times pointed out that one 
reason why the average electrical merchant has been find- 
ing it hard to do business is because he makes it hard 
and expensive for the manufacturers and jobbers to do 
business. Here is concrete evidence to support the point. 
We in this trade order only after urging and then in 
driblets: we waste the time of visiting salesmen and 
ourselves: instead of analyzing our local opportunities 
and organizing our specific requirements, we fritter 
through the day making our purchase decisions under 
pressure or by whim. All of which costs the manufac- 
turers money which is added (with a profit attached) to 
the jobbers’ costs, which is added (with a profit attached ) 
to the retailers’ costs, which is added (with a profit 
attached) to the public’s cost. In the end, much of our 
electrical merchandise is priced at retail probably twenty 
per cent higher than it need be—simply because of our 
thoughtless buying methods. You can figure for your- 
self what sales stimulus a 20 per cent reduction would be. 

The chain stores buy cheaper because they make it easy 
for the manufacturers to sell cheaper. You might re- 
member this next time you feel the sharp edge of the 
chain’s cut price. 





Are Restaurants Also Stealing Our 
Appliance Business? 


LOT of pessimistic washing machine men say that 
the laundries are stealing—and in many localities, 
have stolen—the washing machine business away 

from us. We can’t sell an electric suds-slosher, say these 
men, to a woman whose wash day consists in dumping 
the contents of the soiled-clothes hamper into a canvas 
bag supplied by the commercial laundry. Undoubtedly, 
this is an industry problem. 

But now comes another. About twenty per cent of the 
nation’s food today is said to be prepared outside the 
home. The number of restaurants is growing at a rate 
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to amaze even the most altitudinous statistician. Matrons 
who once proudly entertained at their own boards now 
hand the job to a maitre de hotel; girls who once primly 
made rarebits at home for their beaux now giggle-guzzle 
sundaes at the fountain with their boy friends; hotel men 
think in thousand-room units; the white tile hasheries 
of yesterday are become exotic coffee shoppes, and the 
food-question is not “What do we eat?” but “Where do 
we go?” 

All this represents a very definite challenge and menace 


to the dealers and manufacturers of electric kitchen appli- 
ances. It means that more emphasis must be placed upon 
kitchen labor-savers, among which we particularly think 
of dish washers. Why we electrical men have remained 
blind to the opportunity of the domestic dish washer is 
one of the mysteries of the industry, but our negligence, 
prejudice and plain dumbness with respect to this great- 
est of all home labor-saving opportunities is costing us 
dearly. It is dish-washing that takes women to 
restaurants. 


th 1929 Let 5 Ash "Ey (continued from page 58) 


must also see that his customers get good value or he will 
perish anyway. No merchant can continue in business on 
the sell-’em-once-and-kiss-’em good-bye basis. 

Of course any manufacturer or wholesaler is glad to 
line up the dealer exclusively on the selling side thereby 
making a selling agent of him, but the merchant who 
aligns himself that way is an astigmatic idiot. On the 
other hand, the merchant who evidences his independence 
by whipsawing his suppliers is also a candidate for the 
psychopathic ward. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers can help you sell, 
and the customers can help you buy, and if you make 
intelligent use of both sorts of assistance and treat both 
groups as your partners, your position as a merchant is 
solid. 

One of our great troubles in this electrical trade is that 
we retailers take one side against the other instead of 
taking something from both sides as is our right. 

In the matter of selling, all honest and far-sighted 
manufacturers can double their merchants’ business in a 


year if those merchants will play ball fairly. How can 
they do this? 

Well, pick out a limited number of square-shooting 
manufacturers and— 

“In 1929, Let’s Ask ’Em.” 


*k * x 


The man who thinks he can read another man’s mind 
is crazy. 

The man who thinks he can read the entire public’s 
mind is crazier. 

The man who thinks he can “go it alone” in this 
electrical merchandising business of ours is craziest 
of all. 

For this business to get ahead substantially in net 
profits during the coming year we must work in co-opera- 
tion with our customers, our debtors, our competitors and 
our suppliers. To do this we must know what is in 
their minds. There is only one way: 

“Tn 1929, Let’s Ask Em.” 





, eN 
Should You Support your Electrical Leaguer (continued from page 59) 


estimation. I believe that the attitude of many of the 
people in the industry toward contributing to the support 
of these leagues is due to a gross misunderstanding of 
the place and importance of this co-operative work. It 
would be unfair of me if I failed to acknowledge, how- 
ever, that there are some manufacturers, jobbers, 
contractors and some utility companies who have been 
exceedingly generous in their support of the electrical 
leagues. In these cases where proper financial support 
has been given, the leagues have thrived. It has been 
my observation that the average company which joins 
an electrical league, pays the small dues, who may or 
may not make a nominal contribution, expects that this 
mere membership and this small contribution is going to 
eliminate all of their problems and undesirable local and 
national conditions, conditions which have existed or 
which have been created by practices of up to 25 years’ 
standing. To such a firm I say: “Don't join!’ It is 
impossible for an electrical league to draw off an oper- 
ating statement at the end of the year such as can be done 
by a commercial company ; it is impossible to put down in 
dollars and cents the results which have been obtained. 
In order for the leagues to do a better job in 1929 they 
will require more money and more active support. The 
contributions asked for are in the last analysis small, 
and many manufacturing companies which are asked to 
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contribute to a number of leagues look upon the figure 
requested as a large amount, especially if requests come 
from several leagues. For this reason they refuse to 
make contributions to practically all leagues. An analysis 
of the contributions received by the leagues shows there 
are less than a dozen manufacturing companies contrib- 
uting to more than 5 leagues, and even in this number 
there are not more than 4 of them whose individual total 
contributions would aggregate an amount equal to a 
salary paid to a typist or an office boy. 

The local electrical league is going to be the crux in 
results to be obtained through the program which is 
going to be proposed by the Industry Sales Conference. 
There is no question but that this program will be ap- 
proved by the industry. The territories in this country 
where they have in operation a worth-while well- 
organized and well-managed electrical league, properly 
supported by the firms making up the industry locally 
or having local representation, are the localities which 
are going to benefit from this new sales effort. I sin- 
cerely trust when your bill for dues is received from 
the league, that you will sit down and immediately send 


‘back a check not only for dues, but for a voluntary 


contribution to the league budget as well, and I further 
trust this contribution will be one which you honestly 
feel is a fair one both to you and to the league. 
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Can WE Use the “JANUARY CLEARANCE” to Move 





EALERS usually find it impossible 
to accurately gage public demand 
a year 1n advance. For this reason and 
because there is constant change and 


merchandise improvement, stock 1s 
found on the shelves in January, which it 
would be to the dealer's advantage to 
move in order to make way for fresh 
stock. 

This 1s the “White Elephant’ inventory. 
It prevents the dealer from beginning his 
selling year with a clean slate. 

THE SOUTHERN CoLorabo PuBLIC SERV- 
ICE Company runs a “January Clear- 
ance” sale without injuring other busi- 
ness. 


It advertises the number of appliances 
it has for sale at a special price as well 
as the nature of these appliances. 


Buyers understand that when these items 


are sold appliance prices again return to 
“list.” 


i. 


It tells the public in its advertising why 
January specials are available. 


This gets over the idea that price-cutting 
1s not company policy. And it also gets 
the time element tn the sale. 


It plainly marks “demonstrators” and 
“slightly used” appliances. 


This gives another reason for the Jan- 
uary price offers and forestalls further 
conflict with “standard” merchandise 
prices. 






Elephant” stock in some form or another is 
usually to be found on his shelves when the smoke 
of inventory-taking blows over. Styles change, new 
models supersede old no matter what specific 


N: MATTER how clever a dealer may be “White 


change takes place, something always happens during a 


selling season which causes even the best of plans to 
miscarry. So the. merchant who wishes to start the new 
year with a clean slate is faced with the necessity of 
moving hangover stock. 

Department stores have widely adopted the “January 
Clearance” sale as the solution of their individual over- 








stock problems and the public as well as the local trade 
has been educated to accept these “Specials” for what 
they are: a means of clearing the decks for action rather 
than an attempt to undersell competition. The plan has 
had much to do with the reduction of dead stock losses 
in the department store field. 

Can the electrical trade use the same idea to advan- 
tage? Can the dealer and Utility follow the lead of the 
department store merchandiser without fear of being 
misunderstood? According to the Southern Colorado 
Public Service Company it can—with proper precautions 
and direction. This company has conducted a “January 
Clearance” at the close of each selling season for a num- 
ber of years and because of the way in which this “Spe- 
cial” has been handled there is very little criticism of 
the policy to be found in Boulder, Colorado. 

There is usually some reason why the goods are placed 
on the list requiring price reductions to make them 
salable. In some cases, of course, it is merely the result 
of poor judgment in estimating the demand, or failure 
to foresee a change in the economic situation which later 
effected local buying power. More frequently, however, 
the articles are left on the hands of the company be- 
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cause they have be- 
come slightly obsolete 
through a refinement 
in manufacture, or be- 
cause they fail to meet 
the taste of the public 
artistically or prac- 
tically (one company, 
for instance found 
itself with several 
hundred excellent 
lamps because it has 
failed to take into con- 
sideration the current demand for wrought iron and had 
not met the popular taste) or because the article has 
been taken as a trade-in or has been taken back through 
failure to complete a time-payment sale. 

The company usually finds itself with a number of 
used washing machines and ranges, even refrigerators, 
which it advertises as “demonstrating machines or others 
which have been in use for . . (given period). . Have 
been reconditioned and are in A-1 condition.” 

In addition to articles which are legitimately listed with 
those which the Company wishes to dispose of in Janu- 
ary, it has been found advisable, in order to draw atten- 
tion to the “Special,” to include also a few other popular 
items at attractive prices as leaders. These obvious bar- 
gains serve to bring the public in to the sale, when they 
may be sold the “special” merchandise. The amount of 
such active-selling merchandise is limited, however, and 
is carefully proportioned, so that the desired result of 
clearing the shelves of overstock is the primary result 
accomplished. 

Practically all the bargains announced are specific and 
limited in number. Thus the advertisement announcing 
the sale states that “2 electric 
cookers of such and such a 
make, 32 vacuum cleaners, 10 
urn sets, 20 ranges recondi- 
tioned”—are to be offered at 
discounts varying from “10 to 
50 per cent savings.” The 
limiting of the number offered 
has several purposes. In the 
first place, it suggests a time 
element and provides the 
necessary urge to shop early 
and to “do it now.” Secondly, 
it gives the company an ex- 
planation when a_ customer 
comes in and asks for an 
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article advertised, only to find that there are no more 
left. And thirdly, such limitation does more than any- 
thing else to impress in the minds of purchasers and of 
other merchants that this is a purely limited occasion 
intended to dispose of certain articles and not a price- 
cutting practice adopted as a regular policy. 

Terms are offered for some of the larger articles and 
these are stated in connection with the price of the par- 
ticular appliance, not being announced as a general policy. 
On the whole, cash is wanted, but in the case of used 
ranges and washing machines an arrangement of $5 
down and $5 a month payable with the lighting bill is 
offered. On some of the smaller articles terms of $1 
down and $1 per month are allowed. 

The price element is frankly emphasized in all adver- 
tising, as is also the time element and the necessity for 
early buying. Cuts are liberally used. During this period 
also, price tags are used throughout the store, a practice 
which is not followed at other times. 

The sale is opened with a 3-page “ad”—one leaving 
just space enough for a news column to attract reader 
interest—which appears on the first business day follow- 
ing the New Year. Two or three smaller ads follow each 
week during the sale. These later announcements are 
devoted each to some one special feature. Window dis- 
plays prove additional attractions throughout the month. 

The range of articles included in the sale covers all 
departments, although but a limited number of quick- 
selling appliances is included—and the average mark 
down is in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. 

That the January Clearance Sale does not depress 
prices is indicated by the fact that during the past few 
years while it has been in operation there has been no 
apparent tendency to postpone buying until this period, 
waiting for a price reduction. Sales keep up in the 
period just before and are 
resumed with success at stand- 
ard prices in the period just 
following. On the other hand, 
a large quantity of “white 
elephant” goods are disposed 
of and the shelves left clear 
for the offensive campaign of 
the coming year. 

Even the most careful buyer 
misjudges public demand occa- 
sionally. The only remedy is to 
reduce for clearance and Janu- 
ary is the one best time when 
people expect clearance sales 
and are looking for bargains. 
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HE graphs on this page are calculated by the de- 
This is based on the perfectly 
obvious fact that the heat required to warm a 


gree day method. 


house depends on the temperature existing outside. The 
The op- 
erating time depends on the relation of outside tempera- 


electrical consumption of a burner 1s constant. 


ture to the wanted temperature within the house which 
is taken as 65 degrees. The mean outside temperature 
for a month is subtracted from this desired temperature 
of 65 degrees and the difference multiplied by the number 
of days in the month, giving the degree days. These 
graphs show degrce days plotted by this method. 

These degree day charts were checked up in Detroit, 
Buffalo and Kansas City, with actual consumption. The 
results in those three cities show that actual consumption 
runs very close to the degree day chart, in these three 
cities actually exceeding the amount computed by the 
degree day method. The relation of kilowatt-hours to 


degree days is shown on the Kansas City chart above 


M. ARCS 


chandise Sales Committee, Commercial National 
Section, N.E.L.A., awaited with great interest, has 
now been published and distributed. 

It fulfills all expectations, being complete, detailed and 
specific. The scope of this report covers almost every 
question which can be raised by the central station in the 
consideration of oil burners as merchandise, as load- 
building appliances, and as service responsibilities. It 
goes extensively into the types of oil burners, together 
with their types of control, ignition, fuel oils and tanks, 
sizes and types of motors, and the types of boilers and 
furnaces with which oil burners are to be used. It 
reports a test on electrical characteristics, fuel efficiency 
and over-all efficiency, and offers a practical method of 
calculating the probable kilowatt hour use and revenue, 
under different climatic conditions. 

In reviewing this important report we only have space 
for a consideration of the Merchandising Section of this 
report—the Service Section and the calculated kilowatt- 
hour use. 

Under merchandising the report states: 


; NHE report on domestic oil burners of the Mer- 


HE three types of merchandising covered in this 

survey are: First, the selling as agent for one make 
of burner ; second, the selling as agent for more than one 
make of burner, and third, selling the “idea” of using oil 
heat. There are three different methods of selling as 
agent for one make of burner covered by this report. 
The first method is for the electricity supply company to 
make the actual sale, install the burner and furnish the 
necessary service. The second method is for the elec- 
tricity supply company to make the actual sale and then 
refer the purchaser to the dealer or agent of the burner 
manufacturer for the installation and service. The third 
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Committee reports on merchandising 
practice —service and load building 


BURNER Svud) 


method is for the power company to sell the burner and 
contract with a local plumber or heating man for the 
installation and service. The plumber or heating man 
who installs the burner reports directly to the power 
company, but the power company does not hold itself 
responsible for any service to the burner. 


N VARIOUS cases under the second method, perma- 

nent arrangements have been made with the manu- 
facturer to take care of the installation and service of 
burners sold by the power company for an indefinite 
period. In some instances, however, the agreement be- 
tween the power company and the oil burner manufac- 
turer may be only temporary in nature, and after suff- 
cient time has elapsed for the power company to train its 
own installation and service department, the entire work 
is taken over by it. In selling as agent for more than 
one make of burner, the three different methods outlined 
above also apply. 

There are numerous ways of selling the idea of using 
oil heating, either by advertising, display or personal 
recommendation. The actual display of several standard 
makes of burners by the power companies is one of the 
most effective methods of selling the idea. In some 
instances the dealers may be allotted space and furnish 
their own representatives to explain the principles of 
operation and the advantages of their respective burners. 
In other cases the burners may be shown by a repre- 
sentative of the power company, and all leads obtained 
from this display reported back to all of the various 
dealers or agents of the manufacturers of the burners on 
display, the sale, installation and servicing being done by 
the manufacturer or his representative. 

One large power company has been actively engaged in 


a half. A separate department is maintained for the sale 
of the burner. All salesmen work on a straight com- 
mission basis. The installation and service of the burn- 
ers is now done by the company. In the beginning the 
installation of the tank was let out to a separate con- 
tractor, but this proved a most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, and it was discontinued. Tanks are now installed 
by the company, under the cement in customers’ cellars 
and the cement replaced; they are built up and welded 
in the cellar. The trouble encountered in the installation 
of tanks has been practically eliminated. In view of the 
difficulties of this company in training its service and 
installation department, the man in charge of this depart- 
ment is of the opinion that no power company should 
undertake the installation and servicing of any burner 
until an efficient department has been organized for these 
purposes. Rather an agreement with the oil burner 
manufacturer for the installation and servicing of the 
burners until an adequate and efficient servicing depart- 
ment for oil burners, if desired, is built up. 


WO other important companies have recently under- 
taken the sale of one make of oil burner, and they 
have made agreements with local plumbers and heating 
contractors for the installation and service of the burn- 
ers. No instances were found where a permanent agree- 
ment had been made with the oil burner manufacturer 
for the installing and servicing of the burners. Servicing 
arrangements are a local problem, and the desirable 
method is one which produces best service at lowest cost. 
Some companies prefer to sell the idea of oil heating 
rather than to sell the burners themselves. In selling the 
idea some care should be taken to differentiate between 
burners which have been investigated from @ fire and 





selling one make of oil burner for the past two years and casualty hazard and those which have not. It does not 
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seem advisable to even consider burners which have not 
been listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Service and Record in Service 


The total number of burners sold by one large power 
company and which, in accord with their sales policy, are 
serviced by them is between 650 and 700. The average 
number of calls per day during the heating season is 19, 
only four of which are for ineterruptions of heat. This 
relatively good service record is without doubt due to the 
monthly inspection service which is provided free. 

An oil burner dealer located in Madison, Wis., stated at 
the 1928 convention of the American Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation that he had approximately 200 burners installed, 
and his service calls averaged between 8 and 12 a day. 
Many of these calls merely required minor adjustments, 
while others were caused by empty oil tanks. 

An oil dealer in Louisville stated that an average of 
one call per burner per month was considered normal. 
Some of his calls were for the new installations where 
the owner had not become accustomed to the operation 
of the burner. If the burner remained inoperative for 
an extended period of time, even though the temperature 
of the house were normal, a service man was called when 
the real reason for the non-operation of the burner was 
that no heat was required. 

In all of the instances noted above, the service was 
free. In the discussion at the American Oil Burner 
Convention, the question of reducing needless service calls 
was raised. One of the methods proposed was to have a 
definite service period, and charge for all calls after that 
time had expired. 

Under existing conditions, if the number of calls per 
burner per month in excess of the regular inspection calls 
exceeds one, some action should be taken to determine 
the cause. In analyzing the reasons for service calls, it 
was found that less than half of them were for inter- 
ruptions of heat. Of this group, calls due to lack of oil 
and incorrect thermostat settings formed an appreciable 
part. The calls not due to interruptions of heat in- 
cluded minor adjustment of the burner, elimination of 
noise, leaks in oil line, high fuel bills and changing of 
the thermostat setting. There are, of course, many calls 
in connection with a new installation which are auto- 
matically eliminated as the house owner becomes familiar 
with the system. These calls, even though needless, must 
be given prompt attention if the good will of the owner 
is to be maintained. 


Number and Distribution of Domestic Oil Burners 


Distribution of Burners. The total number of domestic 
oil burners in service up to January 1, 1928, is estimated 
by a representative of the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion as 304,200. This estimate is based on the ‘‘National 
Survey-of Fuel Oil Distribution, 1927,” by E. B. Swan- 
son, a joint report of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

The number of burners installed in 1926, according to 
a survey made in February, 1927, and described in P. E. 
Fansler’s book, “House Heating With Oil Fuel,” was 
76,964. The American Oil Burner Association estimates 
that approximately 95,000 were sold during 1926. 

Mr. Fansler’s total for 1927 was estimated as 15 per 
cent less than his total for 1926, or approximately 65,400. 
The estimate by a representative of the American Oil 
3urner Association for this same year was 85,000. The 
number of burners sold by twenty-nine companies covered 
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in this report were found to be approximately 64,000. 

This value was obtained from the replies to the 
N.E.L.A. questionnaire direct to the manufacturers. 
The total number sold by twenty-six of these same manu- 
facturers, also taken from the replies to the question- 
naires, was found to be 273,000. 

There is no record available which gives the actual 
distribution of the various burners. A good idea of the 
relative distribution may be obtained, however, by com- 
paring the number of dealers in the various parts of the 
country. The distribution of dealers has been estimated 
by a representative of the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion as follows: 


1. New England, metropolitan New York 


and northern New Jersey........... 33% 
2. Pennsylvania, Ohio, southern New Jer- 

sey, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 

Illinois (belt along the Mississippi 

aera errmereee re mrt rt 35% 
DO, I, 6c Son cen en poreanneeg 15% 
M.S TIE one ee sere 17% 


General Results 


The interval of operation of the burner is dependent 
on the setting of the thermostat, the construction and 
exposure of the house, and in some cases where the 
radiation is either greater or less than that required, this 
also is an important factor. The best condition from the 
standpoint of general éfficiency occurs when the burner 
operates approximately twenty minutes on and twenty 
minutes off during the heating hours in the severest 
weather. The variation in temperature under these con- 
ditions should never exceed plus or minus 2 deg. F. 
Burners are often set to operate plus or minus 2 deg. F. 
from 11 p.m. to 6 am., although in some instances 
uniform heat is maintained during day and night. 


HE average load drawn by typical burners, during 

operating periods was found to vary from 100 to 
350 watts. The peak load in general occurs between 6 
and 8 in the morning and tends to flatten out during the 
day. The total consumption varies with the geographical 
location of the installation and, other things being equal, 
is dependent on the temperature maintained within and 
that existing without. 

The average monthly and yearly consumption in kilo- 
watt-hours in Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia and New York are given in the following table. 
The table also includes the estimated average monthly 
consumption for the country at large compiled from 
data furnished by a representative of the American Oil 
Burner Association. 


KW.-HR. CONSUMPTION 


Average Average 
Number Monthly Yearly 
of Consumption Consumption 

Location Burners w.-Hr. w.-Hr. 
1D, | Sens ee ieee 205 (1927) Byers 258 
Philadelphia............ 301 (1927) ae 424 
TGDBAS Clb 5. o.oo 505s o10'0:- 21 (1925) Re 194 
WEATIBGR CALs 3516 6 c:0:5i0s.0- 20 (1926) feusee 177 
Minneapolis............ 35 43.* 386 

MEW ikicascsae anemia 41.1 329** 

GONGPAl oases schemas. “Seances 57.1 456T 


*The kw.-hr. consumption of these ourners was determined by subtracting the 
total energy used for a period of nine months previous to tne installation of the 
oil burner from the total energy used for the same period subsequent to the 
installation of the burner. This method would have a tendency to give values 
somewhat in excess of that actually used, as it is possible that these same instal- 
lations have added some other appliances during the period. : 

**The total yearly consumption is based on an eight months heating period. 
The average consumption was obtained from monthly bills. : 

+This value was calculated from data furnished by a representative of the Oil 
Burner Association and is based on a heating period of eight months. 
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“Rainbow” Ironer 


One of the outstanding features of 
the new 30-in. “Rainbow” Automatic 
froner of the Rainbow Appliance Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., is the safety 
control, which makes it absolutely 
impossible for the operator to trip the 
mechanism of the ironer should any 
part of her hand or fingers be placed 
between the shoe and the roller. The 
operating control is located on top of 
the ironing shoe, where it is within easy 
and convenient reach of the operator. 

Another feature is the locking device, 
built into the motor switch, locking the 
control bar so that it is inoperative 
when the motor is turned off. It is 
impossible to throw the mechanism of 
the ironer into gear when the motor is 
not running. 

Other desirable features are the pilot 
light, located on the right of the ironer ; 
the bright gray finish and nickel plating 
of metal parts. The new model has 
thermometer, multiple heat switch, pres- 
sing arrangement and shelf, also all- 
purpose swivel table top which is op- 
tional equipment. The intended list 
price is $165 for the all-electric model, 
$155 for the gas-heated model and $11 
extra for table top complete with 
brackets for installation. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 





“Gold Seal” 1-L6. Iron 


Many different finishes are offered in 
the new 1-lb. pressing iron of the Gold 
Seal Electrical Company, Inc., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City—Delft blue, 
Chinese yellow, jade green, mandarin 
red with nickel or black shell with 
bright-colored cords and handles. The 
intended list price is $1.50 with colored 
shells and $1.25 with nickel shell.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929 


““Tuec Sanitator” 
Cleaner 


In the new “Tuec Sanitator’ of the 
United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, 
is combined a seven-in-one appliance, as 
it is a complete cleaning, spraying and 
sanitary system. This new cleaning de- 
vice is designed for the cleaning of 
carpets, the cleaning and polishing of 
bare floors, cleaning of automobiles, 
spraying, deodorizing and moth-proofing 
and for use as a blower and as a hair 
dryer. 

The “Sanitator’ weighs but 73 lb. 
Complete cleaning of the home can be 
done without the use of any attach- 
ments, as the swivel nozzle allows the 
cleaner to get under low furniture. The 
handle can be easily detached and the 
“Sanitator’ converted into an automo- 
bile cleaner, deodorizer, blower, etc. 
The bag is so located that dirt falls 
directly into the bag, preventing back 
pressure on the motor. The bag does 
not interfere with the operation of the 
cleaner and moves with the handle in 
going under low objects. This new 
cleaner can be taken apart, so that when 
packed it can be put into a box approxi- 
mately 25 in. long and 8 in. wide, 
enabling the dealer’s salesman to carry 
it conveniently and easily. The intended 
retail price is $77.50 complete.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1929. 




















“Domino” Toaster 


Toaster No. 49 of the Dominion 
Electrical Manufacturing» Company, 712 
Ontario Avenue West, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is a _ two-slice toaster with 
element of ribbon Nichrome wound on 
mica. It is finished in nickel and has 
6-ft. heater cord and 2-piece plug. In- 
tended list price, $2.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1929. 




















“Cribben” Electric 
Range 


Illustrated is the ‘‘Cribben’” 1449-LST 
or RST range of the Cribben & Sexton 
Company, 700 North Sacramento Boule- 
vard, Chicago. This range may be had 
with or without oven automatic heat 
control and automatic time clock con- 
trol. The oven indicator, however, is 
standard on all ranges. 

The range has one 1,500-watt baffled 
oven baking unit, one 1,500-watt open 
oven broiling unit and four solid type 
surface units—one 1,750 watt unit, one 
1,500 watt and two 880-watt units. The 
total wattage is 8,010 watts; with con- 
venience outlet 8,459 watts. The finish 
of the range is white and French gray 
porcelain but it can also be furnished 
in finishes of Autumn brown, Spring 
green and tangerine with ivory porce- 
lain panels. Wired for three wire cir- 
cuit, operating on 110-220 volts. Dimen- 
sions of the range are: Cooking top, 24 
in. deep, 323 in. high, 22 in. wide; oven, 
20 in. deep, 14 in. high, 14 in. wide. The 
length of the range is 394 in.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 
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“Rodale” Twin Socket 
and Handle Cap 


Two new devices are offered by the 
Rodale Manufacturing Company, 200 
Hudson Street, New York City. One of 
the new devices is a “Twinlight” double 
socket, No. 600. This new socket is one 
of the smallest on the market and is 
made of bakelite. 

The other new device is a handle cap, 
No. 14—a plug with bakelite handle, to 
facilitate connection and disconnection 
of appliances.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 
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“Victor” Electric 
Fireplace Unit 


A complete fireplace unit, ready to 
set against the wall like a piece of 
turniture, has been brought out by 
the Colonial Fireplace Company, 4611 
hoosevelt Road, Chicago. 

The unit is a combination of three 
parts, assembled into one complete unit, 
so that no installation is necessary 
except plugging into the outlet. Even 
iu hearth is not necessary. The unit 
is comprised of (1), the wood mantel, 
offered in different designs and finishes 

white, mahogany, walnut and oak, 
(2), the ‘“‘“Newmarble” panel facing for 
the mantel, in black and gold, verde 
antique or Italian cream, and (3), the 
“Victor” electric furnace grate, with 
hammered frame and hood and 1,000- 
watt “Globar’ element. The intended 
retail prices are $120 and $129 with the 
Norfolk No. 551 unit, $120, $129 and 
3133 with the Bristol, No. 644 mantel 
und $137 and $145 with the Plymouth, 
No. 609 mantel. The difference in price 
in the models listed is for the different 
finishes. The Norfolk and Bristol man- 
tels have shelf 60 in. long and 14 in. 
deep while the shelf of the Plymouth is 
#2 in. long.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 
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“Hild” Commercial-Size 


Floor Machine 


In addition to its household-size floor 
machine the Hild Floor Machine Com- 
pany, 108 West Lake Street, Chicago, is 
manufacturing a larger, a commercial- 
size machine. This machine is made in 
Models A and C, both employing 
brushes 13 in. in diameter. The pres- 
sure on the brush in operation is (in 
Model A) 52 lb., in Model C, 65 Ib. 

The intended price of Model A, with 
one scrub brush and one polishing brush 
is $150; Model C, $175. Extra attach- 
ments are priced as follows: a steel 
wire brush, $7; sandpapering disc, $5; 
18-in. rubber Squegee, $3; 20-in. ‘‘Hild”’ 
floorpan, $4.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 
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“Victor” Ventilator 


Even such utilitarian articles as 
ventilating fans may be made attrac- 
tive to look upon, thinks the Cincinnati 
Victor Company, 712-720 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and immediately set to 
work to design such a ventilator. 

This new ventilator has ornamental 
grill, hinged to swing to the right or 
left. The standard ffinish is white 
lacquer, over which may be applied, if 
desired, paint of any color. The grill 
is 134 in. in diameter. It has dome- 
shaped front, which, besides adding to 
its attractiveness, provides an unusually 
large air passage. The motor, mounted 
on che grill, is of rugged construction 
and operates a 12-in. fan exhausting 
800 cu.ft. of air per minute. 

The louvers open automatically when 
the motor switch is on. The solenoid 
system operating the louvers is of the 
choke type with laminated field and 
armature. The ventilator can be in- 
stallei in any wall, frame or brick, of 
any thickness. The wall box is tel- 
escupic and may he extended or con- 
tracted as the thickness of the wall 
may require. The intended list price 
of the “Victor-In-Bilt” ventilator is $60. 
en Merchandising, January, 
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“Centawatt” Portable 
Air Heater 


Primarily designed for use in small. 


rooms, such as bathrooms, breakfast 
nooks, dressing rooms, ete., is the port- 
able “Centawatt” heater pictured, made 
by the Wesix Heater Company, Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

The heater is of the radiant convec- 
tion type and is similar to the larger 


portable type ‘“Wesix’’ heaters. The’ 


top, base and legs are of cast aluminum 
with screen of sheet aluminum. The 
elements are Chromel A. Each heater 
is complete with 6 ft. of cord. No 
special wiring is required for the 1,250- 
watt size. Larger sizes require special 
circuits. The heaters are listed as fol- 
lows: No. 13, 1,250 watts, $12.50; No. 
1%, .1,500 watts, $15; No. 19%, 1,750 
watts, $17.50; and No. 2, 2,000 watts, 
$20. Designed for operation on 110 or 
220 volts. Ali prices are f.o.b. Factory, 
San Francisco*—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1929. 





























Electric Draft and 
Heat-Control System 


Smaller and less expensive sizes of 
anthracite than are possible’ with 
natural draft may be used in furnaces 
equipped with the electric draft and 
heat-control systems brought out by the 
Germeyer. Engineering Company, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa. The system can be 
employed with equal efficiency in soft 
coal, giving less smoke than with 
natural draft. 

The thermostat is extremely simple, 
having a magnetic arrangement. When 
contacts are closed because of a reduc- 
tion in upstairs temperature, the mag- 
netic field causes them to close the 
remainder of the distance with a sharp, 
definite snap, assuring a firm contact. 
Low voltage for the thermostat is sup- 
plied by a combination transformer 
and relay. No batteries or special 
— is required outside the system 
itself. 

The control operates a 3-speed brush- 
less, condenser-type motor on a draft 
unit, eliminating the uncertainty and 
variableness of natural draft. The 
draft unit is equipped with an auto- 
matic damper on the inlet which closes 
and banks the fire when the thermostat 
indicates sufficient upstairs temperature. 

The control may be installed on any 
type of heating system, with the ther- 
mostat in any convenient part of the 
house.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 
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(73 ” : 
C-H” Appliance 
Switch 

For use with electric household ap- 
pliances and small industrial tools the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has designed a 
new feed-through switch, called the 
“new” C-H 70-50. The new switch, it is 
pointed out, was designed primarily to 
decrease the time usually required to 
wire switches of this type. The 
improved internal mechanism has been 
so compacted that wiring space _ is 
exceptionally large. In addition the 
cover screws are anchored to prevent 
complete removal and loss. To facilitate 
quick installation, the switches are 
shipped open, making it necessary only 
to attach the wires to the terminals 
and replace cover. The entire case is of 
bakelite, with a black and red button 
designating ‘off’ and ‘on.”’—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 
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Two New “Universal” 
Washers 


Of great interest to the appliance field 
is the announcement by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., of two new 
washers. One of these new washers is 
a washer dryer,—a two-tub model. 
This machine has many desirable fea- 
tures, an aluminum agitator with 
smoothly-rounded edges and a com- 
modious solid copper tub, nickel plated 
inside, which empties itself electrically. 
A pump forces the water out of the 
washer tub up to the adjustable drain 
board where it flows off as waste water 
through the open set tubs, eliminating 
all lifting of heavy pails of water. The 
washer tub, dryer case and frame are 
finished in blue lacquer, with polished 
aluminum trim and nickel-plated washer 
cover. All moving parts are enclosed. 
The dryer cannot be turned on _ until 
cover is down and securely fastened. 

The second of these new washers is 
an apartment-house model, with new 
safety agitator and _ safety wringer. 
Wringer rolls turn either forward or 
backward but will not run until 
wringer is locked 
securely in any one 





of five positions ; 
neither can the 
wringer be moved 
from one_ position 
to another while 
rolls are moving. 
The tub is of solid 
copper, nickel-lined, 
with capacity of 6 
lb. of dry clothes. 
The machine has 
direct shaft drive 
Westinghouse mo- 
tor with _ safety 
switch, drain board 
equipped with aux- 
iliary flip for simply 
directing flow of ex- 
pelled water. The 
finish is blue lac- 
quer. — Electrical 3 
Merchandising, Jan- | 7 
uary, 1929. 
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New “Raytheon” 
Filament Tubes 


A new line of a.c. filament tubes has 
been announced by the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

These tubes, the manufacturer points 
out, are constructed on a new principle 
which gives them an appearance rad- 
ically different from other filament tubes. 
Included in the new line are the Ray-227 
detector amplifier, a.c. heater tube, 2.5 
volts, 1.75 amp., plate 180 volts max- 
imum: intended list price $4; Ray X-226 
amplifier, a.c. filament, 1.5 volts, 1.05 
amp., plate 180 volts maximum, $2.25 
list; Ray X-171-A power amplifier, 5.0 
volts and .25 amp., plate 180 volts maxi- 
mum, $275; Ray X-280 full wave recti- 
fier, 5.0 volts, 2.0 amp., plate 300 volts 
a.c. maximum, with .125 amp. d.c. maxi- 
mum, list price $4.25. These tubes are 
packed in a colorful new carton.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929 


Percolator in Modern 
Design 


The Dowd-Rodgers Company, Ine., 95 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
offering among its percolators and urns 
one of modern design, illustrated. This 
percolator, known as No. 47, is of 7-cup 
capacity and, finished in nickel, is $16.50, 
in silver, $21.50. As a percolator set, 
with tray, sugar and creamer, in 
matching design, it is listed (4 pieces) 
at $37.50 in nickel and $48.50 in silver.— 
Nlectrical Merchandisina, January. 1929. 





















Armored Appliance 
Plug 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. . has brought out a new armor- 
clad appliance plug which will be known 
as the Eagle armored plug, No. 104. 
The plug has phosphor bronze wipe con- 
tact clip, armor-clad to prevent break- 
age. It is made to fit all American- 
made appliances and is marketed in 
units of ten in a convenient container.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929. 
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“Sweeper-Vac 30” 


Cleaner 


Marked improvements over the previ- 
ous model of ‘“‘Sweeper-Vac”’ have been 
announced by the M.S. Wright Company, 
Worcester, Mass., for the new ball-bear- 
ing Model 30 “Sweeper-Vac.” 

Increased suction and an entirely new 
construction of the motor-driven brush 
greatly enhance the efficiency of the new 
machine for cleaning rugs. In addition 
to the improved ‘‘Vac-Mop” for suction 
cleaning bare floors, there has also been 
added to the attachments a spraying 
device and a new swivel elbow which 
makes it possible for the attachments 
to be used under low furniture. 

Other improvements are the positive 
handle control and tilting device; a new 
bag that cannot leak dust; and a more 
efficient and easily attached floor 
polisher. Intended list price, $62.50; set 
of attachments, $12; floor polisher, extra. 
i Merchandising, January, 
1 ls 
































“Miller” Lamp and 
Flower Holder 


As a distinct novelty in lighting equip- 
ment, The Miller Company, Meriden, 
Conn., is suggesting the lovely lamp and 
flower holder illustrated, to grace con- 
sole, sideboard or dining table. The lamp 
is in apple green and dull gold with gold 
pleated shades lined with ecru. The 
base is a holder for flowers. The lamp 
also comes in burnt orange and black, 
with shades of cream, lined with maize. 
The height of the piece is 154 in. The 
shades are 3 in. in diameter. The lamp 
is designated as L2855 and the shade 
5432. The intended retail price is $15, 
without flowers, and the shades are 
$1.50 each.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 





“Wagner” Furnace Fan 


To raise the efficiency of warm air 
furnaces and also to give absolute con- 
trol over the flow of warm air to 
every room in the house, the Wagner 
Electric Corporation, 6400 Plymouth 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has designed 
a new furnace fan. 

This new fan is installed in the cold 
air intake and forces a large volume 
of air through the furnace and into 
every room. The fan is mounted in a 
frame, rubber-cushioned, ready to in- 
stall in the cold air intake. The fan 
itself is mounted on springs, the com- 
bination of springs and rubber cushions 
preventing vibration or noise in the 
furnace. 

Three sizes of fan are available, 12 in. 
for small houses or flats, 16 in. for 
larger houses and 18 in. for large man- 
sions. The 12-in. and 16-in. motors 
can be run at three different speeds, 
controlled by a 3-speed switch; the 18- 
in. motor is a condenser motor, also 
subject to 3 speeds. An automatic 
switch can be _ installed to auto- 
matically start the fan as soon as the 
furnace develops sufficient warmth for 
bodily comfort. When the furnace drops 
below that predetermined temperature, 
the switch automatically stops the fan. 
The intended list price of the 12-in. 
fan is $30, 16-in. fan, $33. Three-Speed 
switch, $5 extra and automatic control, 
$15.—Electrical Merchandising, January, 
1929. 
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New “Lightolter” 
Fixtures 


Among the many attractive new fix- 
tures offered by the Lightolier Company, 
569 Broadway, New York City, are 
those illustrated. 

The bathroom brackets, placed on each 
side of the bathroom mirror, provide 
controlled light for shaving, dressing 
and the toilette, for the shades can be 
turned in any direction desired. These 
shades are of etched, colored glass. The 
bracket may be had with or without 
convenience outlet. The finish is green 
or canary yellow with etched glass to 
match or in white enamel with gray 
etched glassware. The intended list price 
of No. 6088, without convenience outlet, 
is $5.50; No. 6090, with outlet, $6. 

Two numbers from the “Luxette’”’ line 
are also illustrated, the ‘“‘Waldelier’ wall 
fixture No. 6071, listed at $5, and the 
three-light ceiling fixture, No. 6072, listed 
at $15. The ‘“Waldelier” is finished in 
antique ivory or glazed parchment with 
Decore glass shade with bird design. 

The ceiling fixture is finished in glazed 
parchment, decorated, with Decore glass 
shade, also with bird design.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 

















Combination Stove 


and Hotplate 


A drum-type heater and an electric 
hotplate are effectively combined in the 
new “SuperLectric” stove brought out 
by the Superior Electric Products Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo. 

The lower part of the drum of this 
new appliance contains the room heater 
while the top has an electric hotplate 
for cooking purposes. Both air heater 
and hotplate can be operated at the same 
time. The hotplate is rated at 550 watts 
and heater at 660 watts. The top and 
bottom of the stove, also the legs, are 
heavily nickeled while the body of the 
stove is finished In black japan. All 
metal parts are of extra heavy gage 
steel. The stove has four terminal pins 
and comes equipped with double appli- 
ance plug cord set, making it possible 
to use the hotplate or the drum heater 
separately or at the same time. The 
height of the stove is 12% in. and the 
diameter overall, 8 in. 

The stove may be had with or without 
the hotplate. Intended list price, Model 
99, drum heater and hotplate, $4.75; 
without hotplate, $3.75.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1929. 
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“Graybar” Cleaners 


Among the new “Graybar” products 
are a small cleaner, the “Handy Clean- 
erette’” Model No. 30 and the No. 21 
straight-air standard-size cleaner. 

The small cleaner weighs but 4 Ib., 
and from the front of the nozzle to the 
tip of the handle measures only 14% in. 
The nozzle and fan are an integral 
part of the machine and are made of 
cast aluminum, polished. The moto 
is finished in gray enamel and the 
wooden handle in black. The bag is 
self-supporting by a contained wire 
spring and runs parallel with motor 
and handle. The bag may be removed 
and the cleaner used as a blower. The 
consumption is 100 watts and the in- 
tended retail price, $13.50, East of the 
Rockies, $14.50, West. 

The Graybar 21 has been designed, 
the company points out, to meet the 
growing demand for a high-grade, effi- 
cient, yet low-priced cleaner. It is a 
straight-air cleaner, with ball bearing 
motor, slightly tilted from a_ vertical 
axis and has a fan attached to the 
lower end of the shaft. The front lip 
of the nozzle has grooves which spread 
the nap and stir up deeply-imbedded 
dirt. Removable brush. There are three 
composition wheels, the rear wheel being 
made adjustable to regulate height of 
the nozzle. A spring on the handle 
causes the handle to come to an upright 
position when released. The intended 
retail price is $24.50 East of the Rockies 
and $25.50, West. The Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 





Combination Stove, 
Oven and Heater 


A triple service device is offered by 
the W. M. Sample Company, Ince., 
Muncie, Ind., in its new electric table 
stove which is designed to perform the 
services of baking, roasting, frying, 
toasting as well as heating. 

The stove has a full-size burner plate, 
rated at 660 watts, with three-heat 
switch. It occupies a space of 12 x 15 
in. and provides a warming shelf and 
hot oven top for many uses. The oven 
has two wire racks and is large enough 
to take two full-size pies at one time. 
For heating purposes, the oven door is 
left down, throwing the heat into the 
room. The intended list price of the 
stove is $7, with oven, complete, $12.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929. 























“Royal-Rochester” 
Waffle Iron, Toaster and 
Percolators 


Many new items have been added to 
the exclusive and beautiful ‘“Royal- 
Rochester” line of the Robeson Roch- 
ester Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Among these new de luxe appliances are 
the E-6473 waffle iron, a sterling silver 
toaster, No. E-6410, 7-cup percolator, a 
10-cup urn and urn set in Modernistic 
design. The percolators are made of 
heat-proof china, in lovely colors, with 
decorations in modern design. They 
have the Gravity Reset safety switch, 
preventing burn-outs and eliminating 
the use of fuses. The intended list 
price of the percolator is $27.50, the 
urn, $36 and the urn set, including 
creamer, sugar and tray, $53. 

The waffle iron is unique in design. 
It has heat-proof china top, in the 
Golden Pheasant design. Its intended 
list price is $20. The waffle set, includ- 
ing batter bowl, ladle, syrup pitcher and 
waffle iron, is $41.50. 

The toaster is made of sterling silver, 
in Queen Anne design, retailing at $75. 
This toaster, reproduced in brass, nickel- 
plated, is $12.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1929. 





Price Reduction on 
“Syraloy Easy” Washer 


Announcement has been made by the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., of the reduction in the 
price of its ‘“Syraloy’’ washer. The 
“Syraloy” is a full-size washer of the 
vacuum-cup type. The price will be re- 
duced, as of January 1, 1929, from $129 
to $109. Dealers will be rebated for all 
new and unused ‘“Syraloy”’ washers in 
stock at old prices as of January 1, the 
company’s announcement states.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1929. 


* * * 


Single and Double 
Outlets 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is announcing a new single con- 
venience outlet, No. 126 and a double 
outlet, No. 127. The outlet is intended 
for use in outside wiring. A patented 
finding ring makes possible quick loca- 
tion of the plug. It is made in black 
and white porcelain with contact finding 
screws.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 
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Ivory and Gold 
Flashlight 


Flashlights designed especially for 
women, and for use by them in their 
boudoirs and on dressing tables, are a 
new gift item offered by the National 
Carbon Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

The flashlights are furnished in 
durable old wory and gold. Retail 
prices range from $5 and $7 to $10. 

The real impetus toward introduction 
of the flashlights was given, it is said, 
by society’s sponsorship at a dance in 
New York City last year, the famous 
Flashlight Dance held at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton. Two of the leading patronesses 
attracted much attention by using flash- 
lights with ‘vory cases. 

The flashlights are being supplied in 
two sizes of two-cell tubular cases, and 
in a flat three-cell lantern type, with 
extension handle.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1929. 
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Exerciser and Reducer 


Instantly convertible from stationary 
to portable type is the new “University” 
exerciser and reducer of the Devices 
Corporation, 221 Mt. Auburn Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The machine can be used on its own 
standard, secured to the floor, it can be 
removed from the stand for use on a 
table, dresser, desk, etc., or it can be 
attached to the wall in vertical position. 

A variety of vibration adjustments is 
offered, from the short, gentle stroke 
to the extremely vigorous. Two motor 
speeds. $125 for a.c. machines; $130 
for d.c.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 


“French Lick” 
Exerciser 


But little space is occupied by the 
electrical exerciser brought out by 
French Lick Health Appliances, Inc., 2 
West 46th Street, New York City. Its 
base measures only 18 in. by 18 in. It 
is driven by a G. E. motor. The ma- 
chine is finished in French gray or white 
enamel. Being shaft-driven, it has no 
pulley belts or complicated parts, the 
manufacturer points out. A watch is 
provided for the timing of the exercise 
period. The adjustable stroke feature 
provides a variety of strokes ranging 
from a passive or light stroke to a 
vigorous or long stroke. Intended retail 
price, $188.—Hlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 
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“Pella Maid” Washer 


Instead of being centered in the bot- 
tom of the tub, the ‘“Velocitator”’ of the 
new ‘‘Pella Maid’? Model 30 of the Wood- 
row Washing Machine Company, Pella, 
Iowa, is offset 3 in. from the center and 
the center post, around which clothes 
sometimes become entangled, is elim- 
inated. The ‘Velocitator’” has three 
blades, the largest of which moves 
horizentally across the center of the tub 
producing an uneven but well-balanced 
movement of water. 

The tub, of standard capacity, is 
nickel-finished inside. The finish of the 
washer is two-tone Pampas green. The 
intended retail price is $99. The ma- 
chine may be adapted for use with a 
4-cycle gasoline engine.—Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1929. 











“Eagle” Automatic Plug 
and Cord Set 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is announcing a new automatic 
plug, No. 118 and a cord set, No. 119, 
with automatic plug. : 

The No. 118 “Fitsall’” plug is of 
bakelite. It has a dial which can be 
regulated to low, medium or high heat. 
Once set, it is intended to automatically 
regulate the heat in any appliance to the 
temperature indicated. 

The cord set combines the No. 118 
plug with 6 ft. of brown and gold 
flexible silk heater cord.—Electrical 
Merchandising. January, 1929. 


a * * 


“Vitalizer’ Health 
Machine 


Designed primarily for home use is 
the new “Vitalizer” electrical exerciser 
brought out by the R-F Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, Augusta, Kans. The 
“Vitalizer’” is housed in an attractive 
cabinet, finished in color or natural 
wood. 

Both portable and floor models are 
offered. No gears, belts or pulleys are 
employed. The machine is motor-driven, 
all working parts operating on special 
ball bearings, making it noiseless in 
operation. Change of strokes, producing 
a mild vibration or heavy massage, is 
accomplished instantly while the ma- 
chine is in motion.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising. January, 1929. 




















Combination Lamp 
Switch and Cigarette 
Lighter 


‘“‘Lamp-O-Lighter”’ is the name of a 
new two-in-one device brought out by 
A. W. Franklin, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. This new device 
is simply screwed into the lamp socket 
and the lamp replaced. The pull-cord 
controlling the lamp terminates in an 
attractive electric cigarette lighter. A 
three-wire circuit is utilized so that the 
lamp can be on or off while lighting the 
cigarette, cigar or pipe. By simply 
pressing one connection, the light 18 
turned on; pressing another turns on 
the lighter. 

The device is made in a variety of 
attractive color combinations, with 
twisted silk-covered wire having the ef- 
fect of a graceful tassel. The intended 
list price complete with heating element, 
is $5; extra element, 85c.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 
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“Meecoe”’ Electric 


Cooker 


Food placed in the new ‘‘Meecoe”’ 
cooker of the Meecoe Manufacturing 
Company, Island Park, N. Y., is cooked 
by means of two incandescent lamps, 
one at the top and one at the bottom 
of the cooker. To operate the cooker, 
the switch is merely turned on and the 
food is cooked by the light ray emanat- 
ing from these lamps. ; 

The following guide is given for 
preparation of various foods: two 50- 
watt lamps give about 200 deg. F. for 
very slow cooking; two 75-watt lamps 
give about 300 deg. F. for slow cooking ; 
and two 150-watt lamps give about 550 
deg. F., for fast cooking, roasting and 
crispy baking, such as pies, cakes, etc. 

The cooker equipment includes one 
roasting pan to accommodate a 6-lb. 
roast, two vegetable pans of 14 ats. each. 
Another vegetable such as apples or 
potatoes, can be baked in the bottom of 
the cooker. The upper section of the 
cooker is satin-finished aluminum and 
the bottom section white enamel. The 
intended retail price is $39.—Electrical 
Merchandising. January, 1929. 
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New Electrical Merchandise 














Small “Galvin” Washer 


Of great interest to the retail elec- 
trical field and to women who have been 
looking for a device of this type is the 
announcement by the Galvin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 3314 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., of its new 
‘“Midget”’ washer. 

This small washer is of the agitator 
type and is equipped with small hand 
wringer. It is compact in design and 
can easily be stored under the sink or 
in other out-of-the-way place when not 
in use. The intended retail price is $66 
ee Merchandising, January, 





“Waage” Waffle Iron 
With Heat Indicator 


In the new waffle iron brought out by 
the Waage Electric Company, 5100 
North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, a 
heat indicator tells when the grids are 
hot enough for use, also when they are 
too hot to turn out perfect waffles. The 
heat indicator is really a dial thermom- 
eter. When the dial passes the 200 deg. 
mark. the iron is hot enough for use. 
When the indicator passes the 450 deg. 
mark, the iron is too hot and should be 
disconnected and allowed. to cool 
slightly before pouring in the _ batter. 
The main cause for discoloration of the 
grids is overheating, the manufacturer 
explains, and with the heat indicator 
it is possible to keep the grids at the 
proper temperature range so that they 
will not discolor. ; 

_ The grids of the iron are 8 in. in 
diameter, including overflow groove. 
Model No. 22, in nickel finish has an in- 
tended retail price of $9.50 and Model 
22-C, in chromium finish, is $12.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1929. 


“Rekreator” Exerciser 


Luther, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., is an- 
nouncing its new 1929 ‘“Rekreator.” 
Many new features are incorporated in 
this new machine. It is ball-bearing 
equipped throughout, has a one-piece 
crankshaft like an automobile and is 
built sturdily to stand up under the 
heaviest use. It is so substantially con- 
structed that it stands firmly on the 
floor without platform or bolts. 

The machine has an air massage at- 
tachment, permitting the machine to be 
used for massaging the face and scalp. 
The intended retail price is $265 (f.o.b. 
Milwaukee. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1929. 
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Combination Fan and 
Lighting Fixture 


Adaptable to a wide variety of fixture 
designs is the new fan brought out by 
the Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The 
fan is designed for suspension from 
electric ceiling outlets. It employs a 
new principle of blade design to provide 
cooling breeze of ample volume at an 
oblique angle, the manufacturer ex- 
plains, eliminating the annoyance of dis- 
turbing papers on a desk or cooling 
food on a table below. The fan draws 
air upward from the cooler strata near 
the floor instead of circulating the 
warmer air near the ceiling. 

The blade of the fan is a concave 
disc, die-stamped from cold-rolled steel, 
heavily electro-plated with cadmium by 
the “Udylite’” process, furnishing com- 
plete protection from rust or corrosion. 
The fan is offered for all standard com- 
mercial circuits, a.c. and d.c. The 
standard finish for the fan motor is 
beige lacquer enamel, a neutral gray-tan 
harmonizing with a majority of standard 
fixture finishes.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1929. 

















Improved Toggle 
Switch 


A new toggle switch is now being 
manufactured and introduced to the 
trade by The Connecticut Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
This new switch is extremely simple in 
construction, eliminating several of the 
parts used in the old style switch, and is 
a strong and durable switch for general 
use. 

The simplicity of the switch lies in the 
construction of the yoke and the attach- 
ment of the blades to the laminated 
bakelite carrier plate. All washers and 
the ordinary fibre insulation are 
eliminated. In their place is a single 
piece ot phenolic insulation with arms 
extending on both sides of the yoke and 
held in place by a spring which also 
creates the necessary tension on the tog- 
gle. The blades are fastened directly to 
the laminated bakelite carrier plate 
without use of washers or other parts. 
The construction is such that the spring 
is in upright position and is the direct 
agent for moving the blades when the 
toggle is pushed.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising. January, 1929. 
































“Morrow” Home 
Cleaner 


A number of new developments are 
found in the new “Greater Morrow” 
built by The Morrow Company, Inc., 
Waukegan, Illinois. These make for 
greater efficiency and convenience and 
open up new fields for its use, it is 
claimed. 

A detachable handle converts. this 
cleaner into an auto-renovator. It is 
provided with ball bearings and a fan 
designed along aviation principles. 
There is a full set of moth-proofing tools. 
It also may be used as a floor polisher. 
Over-size motor and rugged construction 
are other features.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1929. 











“Janette” Exerciser 


Completely enclosed in an attractive 
walnut cabinet, the ‘““‘Bodymolder”’ of the 
Janette Manufacturing Company, 556 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, becomes 
a decorative article of furniture. The 
machine may be had with or without 
cabinet. j 

Features of the “Bodymolder” are its 
rotary movement, reproducing the mo- 
tions of a masseur, its completely-en- 
closed mechanism, the simplicity of de- 
sign and the sturdy “Janette” motor. 
It comes completely equipped with 
narrow applicator, wide applicator, 
abdominal applicator and mounting 
platform. Being mounted on its own 
platform it can be moved easily from 
place to place.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1929. 


“Sherman” Fixture 
Connector 


Because the screws in the new fixture 
connector, offered by the H. B. Sherman 
manufacturing Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., are ‘headed’ and non-removable 
much valuable time hanging fixtures is 
saved. This connector is also recom- 
mended for radio installations. Comes 
in one size only and takes all wires up 
to No. ten. 

The connector has but three parts, is 
all brass construction and is provided 
with a center “bridge” for keeping each 
wire in its proper place.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929 








New Electrical Merchandise 





“Acorn” Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Single faucet and multiple faucet types 
are offered in the line of instantaneous 
electric water heaters brought out by the 
Acorn Heater Corporation, State and 
Bostwick Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

In the “Acorn” single faucet type, a 
supply of hot water, electrically heated 
in 3 sec., is providea. No plumbing 
(except the cold water pipe) is required. 
The faucet handle operates the switch. 
The water may be heated to any tem- 
perature desired. A small temperature 
control valve on the side is provided. 
In this heater the water passes directly 
over the heating element which is 
threaded through 22 tubular passages 
assuring instantaneous action. 

The multiple faucet types may be had 
in four and twelve faucet models, 
from “A’’ to “G.” a:c:.0r d.c, ranging 
from 6.6 K. W. to 16.5 K. W. Models 
“A” and “G’” are for 110-volt service, 
the others for 220 volt. In the multiple 
types large and small models are avail- 
able; in the 4-faucet type ranging from 
6.6 K. W. to 13.2 K. W.; in the 12- 
faucet type from 11.0 K. W. to 16.5 
K. W.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 


* % 


“Aerosan” Vaporizer 


For relief from coughs, colds, hay 
fever and all afflictions of the bronchial 
and respiratory passages, the Aerosan 
Company of America, 33 Union Square 
West, New York 
City, is offering its 
“Aerosan” vapor- 
izer. 

Treatment with 
the ‘‘Aerosan” con- 
sists of placing tab- 
lets (Benzomenter- 
iodol) in the bowl- 
shaped hollow at 
the top of the 
vaporizer and turn- 
ing on the current. 
Three tablets are 
required for a room 
with 100 sq.ft. of 
floor space, four 
tablets for a larger 
room. The tablets 
volatilize in a few 
minutes. When no 
more vapors rise, 
volatilization is com- 
plete and the cur- 
rent is turned off. 
There is no need of 
inhaling the vapors directly from the 
vaporizer since the vapors medicate the 
entire room. The intended retail price 
of the vaporizer only is $2.50; tube of 
20 tablets, $1.25.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1929. 
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“One Minute 60” 
Washer 


Flexible fins of live rubber are an 
exclusive feature of the Model 60 “One 
Minute” Turbinator. This machine has 
large capacity copper tub, Udvlited 
wringer with latest cushion rolls, West- 
inghouse motor and colored lacquer 
finish. The intended retail price is less 
than $100. The One Minute Manu- 
facturing Company, Newton, lIowa.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929 











“American Beauty 40” 


Washer 


In the line of ‘‘American Beauty” 
washers the Getz Power Washer Com- 
pany, Morton, Ill., is the new No. 40, a 
machine with submerged agitator. The 
agitator is of cast aluminum with ta- 
pered post and con- 
caved baffles, pro- 
ducing a new water 
action and keeping 
the clothes in a 
floating position. 

Other features are 
the new “Thermo” 
copper tub, nickel- 
lined and with an 
air space between 
the two walls of 
the tub to retain 
the heat of the 
water, the rustproof 
wringer, the self- 
lubricating gear 
case with all parts 
self-lubricated and 
the 4-hp. motor. The 
washer is of 6-sheet 
capacity. Intended 
retail price, $125.— 
Electrical Merchan- 

















dising, January, 
1929. 
“Hart Junior’ Oil 
Burner 


As the fourth and smallest model in 
its line of ‘‘Hart” burners, the Preferred 
Oil Burners, Inc., Peoria, Ill., is offering 
its “Junior, Model D-O” burner, designed 
especially for hot air furnaces. It dif- 
fers from other ‘Hart’? models in that 
it has no fan and requires no bricked 
combustion chamber. It is made to burn 
iow-grade fuel oil, ranging from un- 
treated kerosene and straw-colored dis- 
tillates on down to dark brown or black 
fuel oil of 28 deg. Baumé (25 deg. 
Diesel oil on the Pacific Coast). No 
adjustments are required when a change 
is made from one oil to any other. The 
oil is mixed with air and supplied to the 
burner by the vacuum feed. 

No changes in the furnace or heating 
system are required for its installation. 
It is installed through the furnace door, 
without removing grates.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 


* * 


“Barton” (Model C) 
Washer 


Model C is the new _ popular-price 
washer offered by the Barton Corpora- 
tion, West Bend, Wis. This new washer 
will be marketed with the Barton Model 
D, the company’s higher priced washer. 

In Model C, the motor is mounted ver- 
tically on an insulated bracket, eliminat- 
ing the necessity for bevel gears and 
worm drives. The agitator is of the 
submerged type. It has four extra wide 
wings, providing thorough agitation. 
The center post is 
extra thick at the 
bottom to keep the 
clothes from gath- 
ering at the center 
of the tub. The 
agitator can be 
stopped by a push 
and pull button 
located on the top 
of the agitator 
center post with- 
out shutting off 
the motor. 

The tub is of 
heavy copper, 
nickeled inside and 
enameled in color 
outside. The 
wringer swings 
and locks in five 
different positions. 
—Electrical Mer- 
chandising. Jan- 
uary, 1929. 


























“Craftsman” Floor 
Machine 


Wax is automatically supplied in the 
right quantity by the Craftsman floor 
machine of the Craftsman Electric Com- 
pany, 620 South Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The wax is placed 
in a reservoir which is attached to the 
side of the machine and the flow is con- 
trolled by an adjustable regulating 
screw. Polishing is accomplished by 
means of two. brushes, revolving in 
opposite directions at high speed. 

A feature of the machine is the trig- 
ger switch. The trigger is depressed 
and the current automatically switched 
on when the handle is grasped. When 
the handle is released, the trigger rises 
and automatically cuts off the current. 

The machine weighs only 16 lb. The 
intended list price of $67.50 includes 
two waxing brushes, two _ polishing 
brushes, 24 ft. cord and a half gallon of 
wax. — Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 

















Automatic Drink 
Vending Machine 


One of the latest developments in elec- 
tric refrigeration is the ‘‘Autodrink,” a 
counter device of modernistic design, 
with porcelain-enameled stand and glass 
bowl for displaying and _ dispensing 
fruit beverages. The juices are stored 
in a 9-gal. monel tank and then pumped 
up into the bowl and allowed to flow 
bubbling down the cascade, electrically 
illuminated from inside. 

Beverages are kept cooled at 42 deg. 
by a wall-outlet electric refrigerating 
unit, contained in the cabinet. The en- 
tire outfit is self-contained and portable 
and occupies a floor space 20 in. x 28 
in. x 26 in. high. 

The ‘‘Autodrink’’ machine is sold out- 
right to soda fountains, parks, etc., by 
the Autodrink Corporation, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 

The illustration shows the refrigerae 
tion and storage cabinet, which is under 
the counter, out of sight, and the bowl 
as it appears on the counter.—FElectrical 
Merchandising, January, 1929. 
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League Men Meet 
This Month 


Special League Council Meeting 
Included in Program 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. — Elec- 
trical League secretaries and man- 
agers from all over the United 
States and Canada will convene on 
January 7 at the headquarters of 
the Electrical League of Cleveland. 
Morning business sessions on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday 
(January 7, 8, 9) will be held in 
the League Dining Room. After- 
noon sessions on Monday and 
Wednesday (January 7, 9) will be 
held in Parlor Four, Mezzanine 
Floor, Hotel Statler. A special 
meeting of the members of the 
League Council will be held on 
Monday evening (January 7) at 8 
p.m. Place of meeting to be an- 
nounced at the Monday afternoon 
business session. 

Officials of the National Lamp 
Works have extended an invitation 
to conferees to visit Nela Park and 
Tuesday afternoon and _ evening 
(January 8) have been set aside for 
that purpose. 








First “Outlet” Out 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The 
Hudson-Mohawk Electric League’s 
new “house organ” called “The 
Outlet” has put in its appearance 
here. Up to date Red Seal and 
general trade news appearing in 
this issue is keeping it very much 
in demand. 


A Conference Maybe? 




















Harry W. Ewald (left), the 
Duquesne Light Company’s 
former promotion manager is 
the new manager of the Electric 
League of Pittsburgh—which is 
a fine thing for the League. We 
don’t know who Ewald’s partner 
in the picture is. It was taken 
in the Duquesne Light offices. 
Maybe this is a clue for Pitts- 
burghers. 
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Just An Idea On AAl- 
Electric Radio Sales— 


WASHINGTON, D. C— 
The Department of Com- 
merce, with the co-operation 
of the NEMA, has analyzed 
July, August and September 
gross sales reports received 
from 6,766 radio dealers. It 
appears that these dealers 
sold during the three months 
period 100,000 all-electric sets 
as against 23,599 battery op- 
erated receivers, and al- 
though this group represents 
only a relatively small bloc 
of the total number of deal- 
ers selling radio it is inter- 
esting to note also that on 
October first they had in 
stock, unsold, 58,262 all-elec- 
tric sets and 32,224 battery 
type sets. 














Pacific Power Moves $157,484 
Washers-Ironers in 6 Weeks 


Drive Nets 973 Washer, 
483 Ironer Sales 





PORTLAND, ORE. — The 
Pacific Power & Light Company, 
with headquarters in Portland, has 


‘just released the news that its six 


weeks washer-ironer drive (Thor) 
which ran from September 15 to 
November 1 resulted in the sale of 
973 washers and 483 ironers, rep- 
resenting a total volume of new 
business at retail prices of $157,- 
484.23, or $3.69 per customer served 
by the company in the Northwest. 

There are several outstanding 
points about the campaign, accord- 
ing to the company : first, the amaz- 
ing record of the Sherman district 
which sold in these 6 weeks an 
average of $12.73 worth of mer- 





“Pop” Perry Wins on Big Hand 

















“Pop” Perry, of the Perry-Mann Electric Company, Columbia, 
S. C., laid down one of the biggest hands ever held in a con- 
vention poker game when his royal flush took the measure of 
an assortment of “tickets” that would make an old ‘die-hard’ 
straight poker player’s mouth water. 

The game was played at the National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Association Convention held at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois, 


November 12th to 16th. 


This certain 
there were others—was worked out by the Edison Lamp W: 


“sitting’’—undoubtedly 
orks. 


It was used to demonstrate to those “B’’ Agents in attendance 
their relative positions in amount of business done. 

There were 56 wholesalers induced to take a hand during the 
day, each one being shown, by this method, just how well his 
business rated as compared to others. 





Werth Gets Brazil Berth 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Major 
James R. Werth, formerly head of 
the New Business Division, Florida 
Power & Light Company, has been 
appointed Commercial Manager for 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for 
the Empresas Electricas Brasil- 
eiras. Both companies are Electric 
Bond & Share properties. He will 
reside in Sao Paulo. 








Hewitt Electric Organized 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—A new 
electrical concern has gone into 
production in this city, namely the 
Hewitt Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company of 44 Brookline 
Street, making a line of heating 
pads and blankets. R. P. Ingalls 
is president and F. W. Hewitt is 
treasurer and general manager of 
the company. 








chandise per customer, next, the 
high total turned in by the Lewis- 
ton district which reported $18,884 
worth of business, or 120 washers 
and 36 ironers and last but not 
least, the individual record of Buell 
Throop of Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, who sold, unassisted, 60 wash- 
ers and 27 ironers, representing 
$9,306 worth of new business. 

Broken down by districts, which 
represent in some instances towns, 
in others groups of towns, total 
sales at the close of the campaign 
were as follows: 

(For the sake of clarity we quote, 


first, the number of washers and, 
next, the number of ironers sold). 


Grangeville, 70-27; Lewyston, 
120-36; Walla Walla, 101-55; 
Yakima, 87-51; Pasco-Kennewick, 
53-39; Toppenish, 55-22; Hood 
River, 48-13; Enterprise, 34-11; 
Pendleton, 44-17; Bend, 61-34; 
Astoria, 42-13; The Dalles, 41-25; 
Dayton, 31-15; Sunnyside, 32-12; 
Moro, 27-14; Heppner, 35-38; 
Arlington, 6-6; Pomeroy, 29-16; 
Goldendale, 18-17; Condon, 12-4; 
Prosser, 15-7, and Seaside, 3-2. 





Yale Electric To Be 
“Bond” Electric 





Battery and Flashlight Trade 
Names Will Change Also 





JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Coinci- 
dent with the opening of its new 
six-story plant in_ Jersey City the 
Yale Electric Corporation has 
changed its corporate name to the 
Bond Electric Corporation, apply- 
ing the name “Bond” also to its 
line of flashlights and batteries. In 
order to impress its new name on 
the public consciousness the com- 
pany is inaugurating a $10,000 prize 
contest which will be sponsored by 
the trade, awards being made to 
consumers suggesting slogans which 
best describe Bond products. 

An additional $2,500 has been 
pledged by the company in a win- 
dow display competition to be 
staged by dealers and still another 
$2,500 is reserved for jobbers’ 
salesmen who will endeavor to sign 
up all available dealers in the 
campaign. 


Mountain Electric Purchased 


DENVER, .COLO.—The Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation 
has bought, and succeeds the Moun- 
tain Electric Company. 





Electrical Merchandising, January, 1929 
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THE Firinc Line News 





Contest for Federal 
Electric’s Utility 
Advertising Prize Opens 





$1,000 Prize and Gold Medal to Be 
Awar in February, 1929. 
Sponsored by N.E.L.A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—National 
Electric Light Association head- 
quarters is announcing to its mem- 
ber companies the Federal Electric 
Company contest to locate“ . . . the 
Public Service Company making 
the greatest contribution to elec- 
trical advertising during the period 
between February 28, 1928 and 
February 28, 1929.” The contribu- 
tion, according to the N.E.L.A. may 
be in the form of: “A new use for 
electrical advertising ; an identifica- 
tion program such as has been in- 
augurated by certain holding com- 
panies; in the form of an 
enterprise whereby __ businesses 
throughout the country, or in a 
particular community, are brought 
to a keener realization of the value 
of electrical advertising ; or in form 
of an activity which makes possible 
better merchandising or electrical 
advertising displays.” 

The award consists of a Gold 
Medal to the company winning the 
award plus $1,000 to the individual 
in that company responsible for this 
particular achievement. Exhibits 
must be filed at N.E.L.A. head- 
quarters on or before April 15, 
1929. Announcement of the winner 
will be made at the annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City. 








Meat On The Table 














When not devising co-opera- 
tive merchandising plans for the 
Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Fresno, California, H. 
H. Courtright leads a couple of 
burros and a Winchester into 
the high Sierras and comes back 
all festooned with the kill. 


International Burners 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Interna- 
tional Burners Corporation, 225 
West 34th Street, has announced 
the purchase of the assets and 
liabilities of the Caloroil Burner 
Corporation, effective Dec. 31, 1928. 





Standard Stove to Hold 
Sales Meeting 





Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Selected 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—The annual 
sales meeting of the Standard Elec- 
tric Stove Company will be held 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel on 
January 3, 4 and 5. The program, 
according to Charles A. Pierson 
of the company, will include an 
education film on the rural market 
with a talk by Mr. Giddings of 
Country Gentleman. 


12 Carbon Arc Makers 
Form NEMA Section 


Williford of National Carbon 
Heads Group 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Twelve man- 
ufacturers of carbon arc lamps 
have joined the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers Association as a 
section, according to an announce- 
ment following approval of the 
board of governors of the associa- 
tion. E. A. Williford of the 
National Carbon Company has been 
elected temporary chairman of the 
group with S. A. Moore of the 
All American Mohawk Company 
as temporary secretary. The group 
membership to date includes the fol- 
lowing companies: All American 
Mohawk Company, Atlas Electric 
Devices Company, Automatic Arc 
Lamp Company, Britesun, Inc., 
Burdick Corporation, Interstate 
Electric Company, Paul E. Johnson, 
Inc., National Carbon Company, 
Photogenic Machine Company, San- 
itarium Equipment Company, The 
Super Power Arc Lamp Company 
and M. J. Wohl & Company, Inc. 


Freshman and Freed- 
Eisemann Swap 
Directors 

















Both Radio Lines Will Retain 
Identity Though 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—C. A. 
Earl, president of the Chas. Fresh- 
man Company, at the conclusion of 
a recent board meeting, announced 
that Jos. D. R. Freed and Arthur 
Freed have been made directors and 
vice-presidents of the Chas. Fresh- 
man Company. Not to be outdone 
in courtesy Jos. D. R. Freed, who 
is president of Freed-Eisemann 
Radio Corporation, announced at a 
subsequent meeting of his own com- 
pany officials that five Freshman 
executives have been added to the 
Freed-Eisemann board. They are: 
C. A. Earl, W. J. Keyes, Millard 
Tompkins, Edgar Miller and S. P. 
Woodard. Mr. Earl also becomes 
chairman of the board. 

It is expected that the liaison will 
add materially to the strength of 
each company and both Freed and 
Earl have issued statements to the 
effect that the identity of both or- 
ganizations will otherwise remain 
unchanged. Freshman sets will 
continue to be Freshman and Freed- 
Eisemann apparatus ditto. 
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Merchandiser And Poet 


THE Scar_Let CockaTtoo—By E. A. 
Edkins, published by the Lin- 
coln Printing Company, Chicago 


Ernest A. Edkins, manager of 
Electric Shops of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
has been for many years one of the 
leaders in the central station mer- 
chandising field and is known 
throughout the electrical business. 
Few, however, of his many friends 
in the electrical world know that 
he is a poet of parts. Mr. Edkins 
in his leisure hours is one of that 





brilliant and whimsical group who 
by their contributions made the 
“Line o’ Type or Two” in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, when conducted by 
B. L. T., the most notable and 
quoted of columns. 

In “The Scarlet Cockatoo” he has 
made a selection of his rhymes not 
only those that “made the line” but 
many not before published. 

Many moods are reflected in these 
verses, but satire and humor pre- 
dominate. As a sample of his 
quality we select the pathetic lines 
appropriately headed “Strong Men 
Wept.” 

1 


“The hearth is swept, 
bright,— 
Ho! for the good song ringing clear! 
And what were a better song tonight 
Than Hail! Hail! The gang’s all 
ere?” 
“Well, » ‘said the guy who sat apart, 
When does the heavy drinking 
start?” 


the fire is 


“You give me,” said our host, “a 


pain ; 
Pull up within the fire’s glow,— 
We'll chant some ribald gay refrain 
And lay the ghost of long ago.’ 
“Niz,” was the gloomy guy’ 8 retort, 
“I’m off of ‘ghosts—let’s have a 
snort.” 


3 
om what’s come o’er the genial 
ost,— 
For suddenly, to our amaze 
He seemed in bitter reverie lost, 
bay Pacis brow and absent 
«when? ¢ crabbed the guy, “do we 


b 
Ne” a said the host, “I’m out of 





George W. Mason 
Becomes General Man- 
ager of Kelvinator 





Former President of Copeland Also 
to be Chairman of the Board 





DETROIT, MICH.—George W. 
Mason, formerly president of Cope- 
land Products, Inc., was elected 
a director, chairman of the board 
and general manager of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation at the regular 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Mason has had broad experi- 
ence in the various branches of 
business, including manufacturing, 
banking, engineering, finance and 
sales. He severed his connection 
with the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion in 1926 to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Cope- 
land Products, Inc. Early this 
year he was elected president. 


She Sells Time 

















Etta N. Carlin of New York 
deserves a place in our own 
little hall of fame column. She 
contributes a brand new idea 
with her specialty shop, 
Electric Clock Shop at 
Madison Avenue. (“If It’s an 
Electric Clock We Have It.’’) 








Ass’n (Annual Meeting) 
Artistic Light. Equip. 
Ass’n (Annual Meeting) 


Toence (Mid-Winter 
Meet.) 


Nat’l Elec. Mfgrs. Ass’n 
(Supply Division) 





Four Important Conventions 


in January-February 





American Wash. Mach. Hotel Drake 
Cavalier Hotel — Beach, February 5-7 
a. 


League Sect’y-Mgr’s Con- Cleveland 
loom Hdq’trs 
Hotel 

Statler 


Chicago January 18 


Cleveland, O. January 7-9 


New York City January 21-26 
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New Westinghouse- 
C.LT. Finance Plan 
Offered Dealers 


West'nghouse Acceptance Company 
Discontinued 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Company 
which makes its headquarters here 
has just completed a contract with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company which makes 
it possible for dealers now handling 
Westinghouse appliances to finance 
time-payment transactions under an 
official Westinghouse-C.I.T. plan. 
Commercial Investment Trust and 
its subsidiaries maintain offices in 
all of the principal cities. 

The Westinghouse Acceptance 
Corporation, which for some years 
has operated as a financing sub- 
sidiary of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
has been discontinued. 


Another Idea Shot 

















When we first saw this photo 
of a range installed in a street 
car we sez to ourself, sez we, 
“What a grand and glorious 
idee for the commuter who gob- 
bles his’ coffee and dusts to 


work with a mouthful of 
cereal!” But the El Paso Elec- 
tric. Company spoilt our dream. 
It’s only a publicity stunt used 
during their Westinghouse cam- 
paign. 


Kinzel Leaves Lake States G. E. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A. C. 
Kinzel, former general manager 
and sales manager of the Lake 
States General Electric Supply 
Company, is now vice-president and 
manager of sales for the Davis, 
Hunt, Collister Company, also of 
Cleveland. 





Benjamin Promotes Kester 


CHICAGO, ILL—L. W. Kes- 
ter, former assistant to the Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s vice-president in charge of 
sales, now heads up the company’s 
electrical division as merchandis- 
ing manager. He has also been 
made chairman of the merchandis- 
ing committee and will have 
working with him R. W. Staud, 
advertising and sales promotion 





Fractional Horsepower 
Motor Committee Meets 
January 17 





Chairman Morrow Announces 
Program 


CHICAGO, ILL—L. W. W. 
Morrow, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Fractional Horse- 
power Motors and managing editor 
of Electrual World has an- 
nounced the following order of 
business for the groups meeting at 
the Palmer House on January 17: 
“1. Discussion of the washing 
machine application and exception 
to present specifications. 

“2. Discussion of present specifi- 
cations including (a) Utility rulings 
for enforcement; (b) development 
of motors to meet specifications, 
and (c) appliance manufacturers 
use of motors conforming to pres- 
ent specifications. 

“3. Since the fractional motor 
problems are reopened from time to 
time it is proposed to dissolve the 
Joint Committee and undertake the 
work as a Sectional Group of the 
American Standards Association. 
The proposal is agreeable to the 
association and will be discussed by 
the Joint Committee. 

“4. General discussion of frac- 
tional horsepower motor situation.” 





Bickel of Servel with 
Holmes 


Will Direct Sales of Refrigerators 








NEW YORK, N. Y—J. M. 
Bickel, formerly with Servel, has 
been made general sales manager 
of Holmes Products, Inc., 2 West 
46th Street. The company makes 
the new Holmes electric refrig- 
erator. 





Mounteer, Kellogg’s 
New Utility Repre- 
sentative 





Will Push Radio Sales for Chicago 
Manufacturer 





CHICAGO; Tek, R. W 
Mounteer, former special repre- 
sentative of the Radio Sales Divi- 
sion of the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company, has _ been 
appointed to head central station 
sales for this company. He will 
spend most of his time in the field 
in behalf of Kellogg’s a.c. receivers, 
visiting utilities only. 





Morison Chain Men Meet 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Salesmen 
of the Morison Electrical Supply 
Company, Inc., chain of retail 
stores, met last month to discuss 
sales problems at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. R. J. Vogel, sales 
manager, reports that approx- 
imately 100 of the men were on 








manager. 
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Out to Sell 250 Washers 





























































































Inc., Jamestown, N 


you, boys. 





“The gang” we are advised by the William S. Hake Company, 
‘ . Y., “is successfully winding up a two- 

months’ drive for 250 Blackstone washer sales.” 

Hit ’em hard and often! 


More power to 





Haskell to Direct Bangor 
Hydro’s Merchandising 





Parkhurst in Charge of Purchasing, 
Salesmen in New Setup 


BANGOR, ME—A general re- 
organization in the Commercial De- 
partment of the Bangor Hydro- 
Electric Company has placed the 
direction of this department and 
that of the New Business Depart- 
ment in the hands of Robert N. 
Haskell, vice-president. Earle E. 
Parkhurst, formerly a _ salesman 
with the Pettingell-Andrews Com- 
pany and more recently employed in 
the same capacity with Bangor- 
Hydro, will be directly in charge of 
appliance purchasing, sales _per- 
sonnel, etc., and will be associated 
with Mr. Haskell in this work. 

William R. Wray, formerly com- 
mercial manager of the company, 
will continue as manager of the 
Bangor store. 








Mason, Texas Has 54% 
Electric Range 
Saturation 





Sale of 12 Units in Small Town 
in Week Raises Total 


MASON, TEXAS. — Mason, 
Texas, on the banks of the San 
Saba River and on the lines of the 
West Texas Utilities Company, has 
just achieved 54 per cent saturation 
of electric rauges in its homes, 
according to C. E. Coombes, super- 
intendent in that town for the util- 
ity. Though the town is 30 miles 
from the railroad and has but 225 
residence lighting customers the 
utility recently sold 12 ranges in 
one week. 

The population of the town is 
made up principally of people of 
German descent, German colonists 
who came over to America during 
the reign of Frederick the Great. 








Keen Radio Window 

















a lot of attention in St. Jo. 





deck for the meeting. 


The St. Joseph Railway, Heat, Light & Power Company’s latest 
Majestic a.c. radio window is especially good and has attracted 
The scene is a country store of the 
“Gen’l Merchandise” variety and the figures are of composition 
board supplemented with actual merchandise. 
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